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MESS. PRINTERS, 
Y hufband is a fubfcriber for 
your Mufeum, and [ am fond 
ot reading it—therefore, by your in- 
dulgence, I fhould be glad to give the 
public a little of my chat upon the ar- 
ticle of vifiting. 

I fuppofe you will wifh to know who 
Tam ; and therefore fhall tell you that 
Tam a lady pait the meridian of life; 
and have been engaged as much as any 
body, in the bufinefs of receiving and 
returning vifits—in the morning, after- 
noon, and evening—in town and out of 
town—half days, and whole days, two 
days, three days, a week, and a month 
at atime: and from a long courfe of 
obfervation and experience, I muft lay 
it down as a maxim, that the true art 
of vifiting, lies in pleafing and being 
pleafed ; or, if this cannot be, in endea- 
vouring to pleafe, and in feeming to be 
pleafed. True genuine good nature is 
the beft rule to dire@ perfons how to 
make vifits agreeable; but where that is 
wanting, politenefs will do much to- 
ward iupplying iis place: and even 
where good nature is found, politene{s 
helps much to {et it off; for how much 


more agreeable is the behaviour of two 
or three well-bred mifles, at their. nee- 
dies, or over a cup of tea, than the 
romping and bawling of as many bux- 
om laffes, without any more breeding 
than geefe or parrets ? 

That good nature, or its fubftitute, 
politene(s, is abfolutely neceffary to the 
pleafure of a vilit, I think will never 
be queftioned, by any who have been 
in company with two ladies of my ac- 
quaintance, whofe characters and man 
ner of behaviour are ia many retpects 
acontraft to each other. I fhall de- 
{cribe them both. 

Letitia has been marricd about ten 
years ; and has a pretty parcel of chil- 
dren round her, who, by her admira- 
ble management, greatly contribute to 
heighten the pleafure of her vifitants. 
She is alady of perfect good nature, 
ealy, free, and genteel. She receives 
you with a imile, that {peaks a more 
pleafing language, than the brighteft 
compliment from the moft praétifed 
courtier; and is unaffetedly glad to 
fee you; which the exprefles, not in a 
multituce of words, but in all the gen- 
tlenefs and delicacy of true benevolence. 
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She has learned the art of improving 
time to the beft advantage; and there- 
fore is never idle in company. She does 
not entertain you with common fimall- 
talk, but always has fomething folid 
and rational to furnifh a topic, enliv- 
ened, at every proper turn, with deli- 
cate ftrokes of humour—not farcaftic 
—for fhe has a tender regard to char- 
acters ; andis never guilty of traduc- 
ing a perfon, whofe name happens to 
be mentioned ; but, on the contvary, if 
any thing be hinted to the difadvantage 
of the abfent, the is always ready, with 
a candid apology, to excuie or palliate, 
even where fhe cannot juftify. She is 
not fond of impofing her opinion; but 
modefily takes opportunity of a filent 
interval, to make fome ingenious ob- 
fervation, or propoie tome query, which 
fhall give others occafion to fpeak, and 
herfelf the pleafare of feeming to be a 
learner, though fully able to inftruét. 
The repaft, which fhe provides you, is 
wholesome and elegant—free from of- 
tentation—and unattended by excufes. 
You are urged no more than decency 
requires; and your declining what is 
offered, is looked upon to be the effect 
of your own judgment and prudence. 
Nothing is infilted on; but you are at 
perfect liberty to regale yourlelf as you 
pleafe. I never vifit her, without difco- 
vering fome agreeable ftreke in her cha- 
racter, which I knew not before. Her 
modeft merit would feek concealment ; 
but itis fo void of artifice, that it can- 
not help being feen, in the garb of fin- 
cavity. The hours are always fo fhort 
in her company, that I never need be 
urged to ftay beyond the proper feafon : 
and indeed the has to good an opinion 
of my underftanding, as to think I am 
beft capable of judging when my affairs 
call me home: but I never leave her 
without an increafed relifh for her con- 
veri{ation. 

Laura ts a Jady fomewhat more ad- 
vanced in years; is miltrefs of a well- 
ordered family—a good economift—ve- 
ry neat and very feniible, and really 
means to treat her company with re- 
{pect ; but partly for want of a natural 
foftneis of difpolition, and partly for 
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want of being early in life ufed to po- 
lite company, fhe can neither give nor 
receive fo much pleafure as Letitia. 
When you come in, fhe is glad to fee 
you; and wonders you did not come 
fooner. She enquires after your health, 
with as much earneftnefs as your phy- 
fician; and infifts upon knowing how 
every one in your family does, by 
name. If you happen to wear a black 
riband, fhe is in an agony to know, what 
friend you have loft; and though it be 
only a fecond coufin, fhe condoles with 
you in the moft melancholy accents, 
and with a forehead as wrinkled as a 
woman of fourfcore. The fame unna- 
tural earneftnefs leads her to pry into 
your domeitic affairs; and give her ad- 
vice upon every fubject of tamily mane 
agement; and the next time fhe fees 
you, to enguire whether you have fol- 
lowed her direétions. If the happen to 
come into a room, where two perfons 
are talking, fhe enquires what is the 
topic of their difcourfe; or, if they 
ceafe {peaking at her entrance, fhe fuf- 
pects they have been talking againit 
her. If there be any genuemen prefent, 
and they be engaged in ever {0 rational 
and profitable converfation, fhe will not 
fuffer any body to liften to them; but 
engages them in a party with her, up- 
on the fubjeét of fafhions or fcandal. 
When fhe fits down to dinner or tea, 
fhe finds tault with her fervant, before 
all the company, for the moft trifling 
omiffion., She forces you to eat or drink 
beyond your inclination, or elte takes 
it for granted, that you diflike her pro- 
vifion; and wifhes it had been better. 
It you affure her ever fo often, that it is 
exceeding good, and perfeétly agreeable, 
fhe will not give you the leaft credit ; 
for fhe is ure that a€tions {peak lou- 
der than words.”” When you rife to go 
away, fhe is concerned at your hurry 5 
and afks whether you came to fetch 
fire. She is fure it is time enough yet ; 
it will be more agreeable by and by ; 
the moon will be up an hour hence—and 
the lise. If you be overperfuaded to 
ftay, and fit upon thorns a quarter of 
an hour longer, you have no credit for 
your compliance ; becaufe ** you might 
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as well ftay another quarter of an hour ;” 
and the fame anfwers are repeated, or 
new ones invented, when you rife the 
fecond time. When you are in earneft 
determined to go, fhe will try to extort 
from you the promife of a longer vilit 
next time; and if you attempt excufes, 
fhe will anfwer them with all the fluen- 
cy of an attorney atthe bar. In fhort, 
it is extremely difficult to get clear of 
her, without telling a downright lie: 
and for this reafon, I feldom vifit her. 

Vhen I happen to pafs by her dcor, 
without calling, Tam fure to be blam- 
ed for flighting her; if I meet her a- 
broad, I am aiways examined where I 
am going; and often {ufpected of ha- 
ving a greater regard for fome other per- 
fon, than for herfelf. 

The defign of Laura, in thus plagu- 
ing her friends, is to make them think 
fhe has a great regard for them—is glad 
to fee them—and unwilling to be abfent 
from them. That fhe really has a re- 
gard for me, I cannot doubt; but fure- 
ly fuch ways of thewing it are extreme- 
ly difagreeable. I had almott rather be 
without her friendfhip, than enjoy it on 
fach terms. Yet, Laura has valuable 
accomplifhments. Her imduftry and e- 
conomy have faved hundreds of pounds 
to her hufband: and her family always 
makes a reipectable figure in fociety. 
What a pry is it, that a lady of fo 
much confequence to her own taimily, 
fhould not be more agreeable to her ac- 
quaintance ! 

But I will not take up any mere 
room in your Mufeum. Your readers 
will be able to judge whether my obfer- 
vations are of any importance. If they 
be amuled by them, I fthall be glad; 
but if not, I have this to comfort me, 
that lam not the firft writer of my 
fex, who has been centured for imper- 
tinence. AMINTA. 


+o SSS -0- 
Some account of treading-out wheat. By 
Fobn Beale Bordiey, eq. 
READING-out wheat crops with 
horfes, 1s a general practice in the 
peninfula of Chefapeak: it was prac- 
tiied in the early ages with oxen ; the 
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Moors ftill tread wheat with oxen-~a 
practice alfo in fome other countries. In 
Britain, and in all the American ftates 
to the northward of Maryland, the flail 
is the common initrument for threfhing 
out wheat ; both ways are become fixed 
habits in the refpective countries, what- 
ever cauied a preference to be given to 
the one or the other. Oxen have been 
tried in Maryland, by fome who had 
been ufed to tread with horfes; they 
found them not fo proper. 

It is not meant to recommend to thofe 
who can fave their wheat with the flail, 
to give it up for the hoof. The inten- 
tion is to gratify the curiofity, on the 
one hand, of thofe who are unacquainted 
with the practice of treading ; and on 
the other hand, to affift inferior treaders 
of wheat with fome particulars, which 
may improve their practice. The me- 
thods are various, all beft in the opinion 
of the refpeétive farmers. Until fome 
other as fpeedy a method fhall be difco- 
vered, treading, or tramping, cannot 
be difpenfed with, wherever the wheat- 
fly abounds, as it does in the penin{fula 
of Chefapeak. 

Prejudices againft treading wheat are 
great, in thofe who are unacquainted 
with the beft methods: mine were fo, 
whilft I was becoming a farmer in a 
country where the flail was very elittle 
ufed, and treading was conduéted ina 
flovenly manner, as far as I faw. Many 
farmers ftill fhift their treading floors 
trom field to field, from whence much 
rough-fecling dirty wheat goes to mar- 
ket. Thofe, who have a proper waxy 
earth, which becomes gloliy by treading 
wheat on it, and who always tread on 
the fame place, will have no more dirt 
in their wheat, than the threfher, who 
beats it out on plank ; provided they are 
attentive in taking off the horte-dung as 
toon as it is dropt on the ftraw (which 
ina proper method of treading 1s eafily 
done) and do not let the hories ftop to 
ftale, until exch journey is out and they 


are led off : and provided, as loon a$ 
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the treading feafon is over, they cover 
4 * } +b id. ‘ 

tl e floor thick Ww 1 i iw, Until a week 

or two before they are to tread again in 


the next fealon ; and ii on this coat of 
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ftraw they add more, and fodder their 
eattle all winter, it will be very hard, 
gloffy, and perfect. When horfes are 
led in halters, in ranks, each rank de- 
tached and kept as far apart frem the 
ethers as can be, time is given for the 
taking off the dung before the next 
rank trampleson it: and in this detach- 
ed way of travelling, the horfes are kept 
cool. 

It is important that they do not clofe 
their ranks. 


I was always much hurt by the inju- 
ry done the horfes in my former awk- 
ward manner of driving them looie, 
and indeed their driving, kicking, and 
joftling each other, helter tkelter; trut 
an Now quite eafy on that head, fince 
haltering and leading them in ranks 
prove the labour or injury to be lefs than 
half a day’s ploughing in a corn field. 
The above are the only objections oc- 
curring to me againft treading wheat 
with hories. The advantages are—an 
entire crop of wheat may be beat out 
before the end of July—in a few days’ 
work ; which is a perfect method ot te- 
curing it againft the fly, and the beit 
againit pilferers : and it 1s thus ready 
for an early market. If I were to hive 
threfhers, or fet my labourers to thresh 
with the flail, the time fpent would 
give abundant opportunity for thieving, 
which is avoided by the fpeedy method 
of treading, when, in ten days, 3000 
bufhels may be fecured, which, with 
flails, would require near 100 days of 
five men threfhing. 


Treading floors are 60 to 100 feet, 
diameter : fome are as {mall as 4@ feet, 
and others as large as 130 or more : the 
larger the floor, the eafier tothe horfes. 
I never knew a horfe difordered en a 
large floor: but on a floor 60 teet or 
under, it is not uncommon. The track, 
er path, on which the theaves are laid, 
and the horfes travel, is 12 to 24 feet 
wide, or more : the floors are commonly 
fenced round, fome with both an outfide 
and infide fence; and there the horics 
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are ufually driven loofe and promifcu- 
oufly, each preiling to be foremoit to get 
treth air, joftling, biting, and kicking 
each other unmercifully ; the labour is 
thus in the extreme. 

A few floors are open and airy with- 
out a fence. Some fmall floors have a 
center ftake, to which hangs a rope or 
pole and fwivel ; and four or five horfes 
are faftened by halters at the other end 
of the rope, and travel abreaft. Al. 
though I have known fome inftances of 
treading with horfes in halters, yet they 
feem to me to have been faint atteraprts, 
and partial, It is to the praétice and 
communicative difpofition of mr. Adam 
Gray, that Tam obliged for affurances 
of its fuperior advantages, when more 
perfectly pertormed : and I boldly aver 
from experience m my treading this fum. 
mer, itis far preferable to the methods 
above or any other [Lever heard of ; and 
that it is a very valuable and fatistac- 
tory method, if performed with atten 
tion. 

I particularly advife that the ranks of 
horfes be kept at the utmott diftince, 
rank from rank, while they travel; and 
that they go only a fober trot. The 
pofition, in travelling round the circle, 
tor tour ranks, fhould be as the fous 


main arms of a whcel—or ag the f 


cardinal points of the campals. In the 
march of a columnef toldi re, the front 
advances at its cal ypwhale th labours 


hard to keep up, andthe front is form 
times obliged to halt for the rear to come 
up. In tre ad uns with horfes pron if 
oufly, they know this difference ad 
the lazicit beait, on other occalien 
now pretle ; forward to gain the f i 
air. Wild geefe alio h brains er 
to know the value of freth air, on t 
jourmes ; whence in part their choice af 


the wedge-form. 


(To he continues.) 


{ We are forry that a difappointmene 
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Chara@ter of the rev. dr. George Duf- 
field, late paftor of the third prefbyte- 
rian congregation, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, «who died February 2d, 1799 ; 
extracdied from his funeral fermon, 
preached by the rev. Afbbel Green. 

NUNERAL panegyric has been fo 
| much abufed, that it has, in a mea- 
fure, deftroyed its own purpofe. Ex- 
travagant encomium, by bearing marks 
of fallacy, has rendered even the truth 
fufpicious. ‘The truth, however, ought 
to be told ; and, on the prefent occafion, 
it is our intention to be governed by it, 
in its rigorous ftriétneis. And, indeed, 
fo much may be faid, without going be- 
yond its bounds, that thereis littk temp- 
tation to tranfgrets. 

As amaa, the rev. dr. Duffield pof- 
fefled a vigorous, active, firm, and be- 
nevolent mind. He thought with en- 
ergy and quicknefs ; and he dreaded 
not the labour of thinking. In promp- 
titude of conception, and readinefs of 
utterance, few were his equals. Thefe 
qualities, in early life, enabled him to 
preach with a frequency, of which the 
inttances are rare; and throughout life, 
they gave him a confequence and utility 
in deliberative bodies, to which few can 
attain. 

To the opinions which he formed, 
he adhered with fteadinefs. He was 
neither frightened from them by the 
number of his opponents, nor foothed 
by the refpeétability of their characters, 
or ftations. Hus behaviour indeed, was 
at the fartheft remove from difrefpect : 
but he was in an eminent degree, a man 
of an undaunted {pirit. The firmnefs 
of his mind was a leading trait, a pro- 
minent feature of his whole character, 
It enabled him, in all the vicifflitudes, 
and under the fevereft trials of life—and 
he was familiar with them—to maintain 
an equanimity of conduct, which feem- 
ed to flow from the fortitude of the phi- 
lofopher, naingled with the patience, and 
refignation of the chrittian. 

His kindnefs and benevolence were 
great and extenfive. They were the or- 
nament of his other virtues. As ahuf- 
band, a father, a brother, a matter, and 

a friend, he was fingularly indulgent, 
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tender and affe&tionate. But his bene- 
volence was not confined to thefe limits, 
It led him to be, in a peculiar manner, 
the friend of the friendlefs. He efpouf- 
ed their cauie, and advanced their in- 
tereft, with the warmeit zeal. In his 
death, the afflicted, the diftrefled, and 
the poor, have loft one of their bet 
friends and couniellors, and one ef their 
warmett advocates and mott confant 
vifitors. It was this part of his charac- 
ter, which led him to connect himtelf 
with the various humane inftitutions in 
this city, and which rendered him one 
of their moft active, attentive, and va- 
luable members. It was his benevolent 
temper of mind, likewife, which ren- 
dered him fo highly efteemed by almost 
all denominations of chriftians; and 
which ditpofed him to unite an extenfive 
charity for thofe whe differed from hira 
in matters of fajth or opinion, with an 
earneft contention for what he efteemed 
the truth. 


As a fcbolar, he was confiderably dif- 
tinguifhed. He early difcovered a thirit 
for knowledge, which led him te the 
purfuit of liberal fcience. Ia his aca- 
demicai courfe, he rofe above moit of his 
fellows ; and was afterwards employed 
as a tutor, in the feminary which was 
the nurfe of his juvenile ftudies. His 
knowledge was more of the folid, than 
of the ornamental, or polifhed kind. He 
was accurate in claffic learning : and he 
loved philofophy in all its branches, 
For thefe reafons, he was elecied a mem- 
ber of the Philofophical Society, in this 
place, of which he was a diligent at- 
tendant, and a ufeful member. 


As a citizen, he was highly diftin- 
guifhed for public {pirit, and the love ef 
liberty, and fer the promotion of every 
defign, which had for its objeét the ge. 
neral welfare. Noone was amore zea- 
lous and aétive patriot than he; or in 
the {maller divifions of fociety, more 
fincerely endeavoured to do fervice to 
the community. In the late ftruggle 
for liberty, in America, he was an early, 
a decided, and aunitorm friend to his 
country: and fince the peace, he has 
been equally affiduous, in ufing all his 
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influence to advance the public intereft 
and tranquility. 

As a chriftian, he fhone conf{picuouf- 
ly. He lived the religion which he pro- 
felled. ‘The f{pirit of the gofpel feemed 
to have tinctured his whole mind, and to 
potieis aconftant and powerful influence 
on his heart. He was, truly and re- 
markably, an example of the life of 
God in the foul of man. His “ fellow- 
fhip with the father of his fpirit,” and 
his ** converfation with heaven,” ap- 
peared to be almoft uninterrupted. Nor 
was he lefs diftinguifhed in aétive duty. 
He fought all occafions of ferving his 
Lord. Of him it may be faid with truth, 
that he ** went about doing good.” 

As a divine, he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the moft approved fyf- 
tems of Calviniftic divinity. He was a 
warm admirer and advocate of the doc- 
trines of grace. He was ever ready to 
plead for, and defend them in public 
and in private. Defcended from pious 
parents, “froma child he had known 
the holy {criptures :*’ and he improved 
his early acquaintance with them, into 
a familiarity feldom acquired. He read 
them in their original languages, of 
which he was no unfkilful mafter. In 
ecclefiaftical hiftory, his knowledge, if 
not minute, was comprehenfive ; and 
in the government and difcipline ef the 
prefbyterian church, I believe he hath 
not left a fuperior, in an acquaintance 
with all its parts. He was honoured 
for thefe accomplifhments with the de- 
gree of doétor in divinity. 

As a preacher of the gofpel, he was 
indefatigable, evangelical, and fuccefs- 
ful. He was “ a workman that needed 
not to be afhamed, rightly dividing the 
word of life.” In the early part of his 
miniftry, while his imagination retained 
its fervour, he was remarkably anima- 
ted in his public addreffes, and unufu- 
ally popular. An intimation that he 
was to preach, was the fure fignal of a 
erouded auditory. His manner was always 
warm and forcible, and his inftruétions 
always practical. He had a talent of 
touching the cenicience, and feizing the 
heart, almoft peculiar to himfelf, He 
dwelt much on the great, plain and ef- 
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fential truths of the gofpel. Yet he was 
mafter of a fingularly happy method of 
explaining fcripture, which, in more 
advanced life, he frequently praétifed. 
His firft fectiement in the gofpel mini- 
Rry, was at the town of Carlifle, in this 
ftate. Here he was abundant in labours. 
His natural aétivity and indultry ena- 
bled him, not only to feed the flock, 
of which he was the immediate over- 
feer, but to water the vacant parts of his 
Lord’s vineyard, to which he was con- 
tiguous, in almott an incredible degree. 
Thefe circumitances marked him out 
as one properly and peculiarly qualified 
for planting and organizing churches, in 
places deftitute of the regular admini- 
ftration of gofpet ordinances. ‘To this 
important butinefs he was therefore 
called and appointed, by the fynod of 
New York and Phijadelphia ; and, ia 
company with thelate rev. mr. Beatty, 
fpent a year, in viiiting the frontiers of 
the ceuntry, to preach the word of life 
to thofe who were perifhing for * Jack 
of knowledge ;° and to form them into 
congregations for the flated reception 
and fupport of the gofpel. A printed 
memortal of this tour has been given to 
the world; and is a monument of hms 
zeal and labour in the cauie of Chriit, 
and for the good of fouls. During his 
refidence at Carlifle, his miniitry, thro” 
the cffufion and application of the divine 
fpirit, was made effectual to turn many 
** from darknelfs to light, and from the 
power of fatan untoGod.” But his ta- 
lents drew him at length into a more 
public fphere ; and placed him as the 
putor of this flock, Here, my bre- 
thren, you have been witnefles, both of 
his refpectability and fidelity, in his fa- 
cred office. You have feen him poifets 
a diftinguifhed weight and influence, in 
all the judicatures of the church, to 
which he belonged. You have teen 
him happily unite * the wifdom of the 
ferpent with the harmleffnets of the 
dove,” in the management of all its 
concerns and interefts. You have feen 
him called, by the fupreme council of 
the nation, to officiate as one of their 
chaplains, during the whole of their re- 
fidence in this city. But—-what he was 











more folicitous about than for all earth- 
ly honours, and you fhould remember 
with more care and pleafure—you have 
feenhim ‘inftant in feafon and out of 
feafon,” to promote your {piritual and 
eternal welfare. He has truly “ watch- 
«| for you,” as one that had the charge 
of fouls. He has broken unto you the 
“‘bread of life.” He has been to you 
a faithfuland an ‘able minifter of the 
new teftament.”” It was his zeal todo 
good, that expofed him to the dileafe, 
by which he has been called from you. 
—Such was the man over whom we 
lament, and whofe deceafe is a lofs, not 
to you only, but to the whole church of 
Chrift. 
4 > SS SD 


Imports into and exports from Philadelphia 
of fugar, wines, fpirits, melafes, teas, 
coffee, and cocoa, from March 18, 
1784, to March 17, 1785. 


Imp. Exp. 

OAF fugar, cwt. 4,694 176 
L Mufcov. fugar, 74,720 5,935 
Madeira wine, galls. 44,738 43,130 
Other wine, 2555278 3,325 
Bottled wine, dozens, 11,297 6 


Gallonsof rum, —_ 1,221,118 146,595 


Gallons of brandy, 


gin, &c. 135,391 12,602 
Gallons of melaffes, 593,094 28,700 
Pounds of greentea, 48,803 3,900 


Pounds of black teas, 382,479 41,135 





Cwt. of coffee, 5,997 470 
Cwt. of cocoa, 764 
Value of enumerated 

articles imported £. s. d. 


from March 18, 
1784, to March 
17,1785. 

Value of non-enu- 
merated articles, 
imported during 
fame time. 

Amount of duty og 
for articles import- 
ed into Philadelphia A 


469,322 8 11 


2,896,332 16 3 


from March 18, 7302,601 7 9 
1784, to March 17, } 
1785. 

Amount of drawback 5950 13 6 
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Amount of particular articles of export 
Jrom Philadelphia, from Fanuary 1, 
1788, to January 1, 1789. 


OGSHEADS of bread, 209 
Tierces of do. 408 
Barrels of do. 63,8838 
Kegs of do. 28,055 
Hogfheads of flour, 167 
Barrels of do. 200,481 
Half barrels of do. 15,619 


Hhds. of Indiah meal, &c. 2,930 


Barrels of do. 18,380 
Barrels of beef and pork, 9,173 
Tubs of do. 180 
Hogtheads of tobacco, 3,101 
Tierces of do. 18 
Barrels of do. 79 
Boxes of do. 13 
Hog theade of beer and porter, 177 
Tierces of do, 267 
Barrels of do. 808 
Hampers of do. 67 
Tons of bar iron and fteel, 815 
Bars of iron and fteel, 16,742 
Tubs of do. 50 
Bundles of do. 281 


> See [th 


Philad. Fan. 20, 1799. 

HE flattering alteration that the 

late year,has produced im the ex- 
port trade of this ftate, will be put 
in the moft confpicuous point of view, 
by the following comparative ftatement 
of the export of one of our principal 
ftaples at different periods. 


The flour exported from Phi- — 
ladelphia in the year 1773, 7S 
was 265,967 

ditto in 1784 201,365 

ditto in 1787 193,720 

ditto in 1788 208,290 

ditto from Auguft 

7 to Dec. 31, 1789 198,383 


The whole quantity of flour exported 
laft year, I am credibly informed, was 
380,000 barrels, worth £.760,000, 
This accounts for the reduction of the 
rate of exchange between this place and 
London, W. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM, 
An oration, intended to have been [poken, 
at alate commencement, on the unlaw- 
Sidlnefs and impolicy of capital punifh- 


ments, and the proper means of re- 


Sorming criminals. By a citizen of 


Mary;land.—Page 8. 

O fay that an enlightened man, 

livingin fociety, without govern- 
meat, would inflict death for crimes, as 
it is an aflertion without proof, fo it 
gives but an unfavourable idea of the 
heart of him who niakes it. Revenge 
can have no place in an improved 
mind. The retribution of juitice, it 
would leave to heaven. If it be faid, 
that he might be prompted to deprive the 
criminal of life by a regard to perfonal 
fafety, and the {afety of others—this 
fuppofes, that the calm principle of 
prudence would be enabled, upon a 
mere probability, to contradict all the 
calls ofhumanity. O Humanity ! how 
do the fons of men labour to prove that 
thou formeft no part of our original 
frame ! Thy very name is an encomiun 
upon our fpecies. But did we all affent 
to the framing of our bloody laws, 
furely thy name would be applied, in 
the language of fiends and demons, to 
denote cruelty ! 

But it has been faid, that religion 
authorifes capital punifhments. And 
here we are prefented with a long lift of 
fanguinary laws, among the Jews, not 
only permitted, but prefcribed by God 
himfelf ; and are told, that the gofpel, if 
it does not exprefSly ratify thefe, at leatt 
juftifies the principle. 

To this I anfwer, that the fyftem of 
Jewith yurifprudence was adapted to the 
particular ftate of that people. Their 
government was a theocracy ; and their 
circumftances, as a nation, fingular and 
unexampled. Their laws, whether we 
regard them in a moral, religious, or 
political view, were plamly adapted, by 
the all-wife framer of them, to the {tn- 
gular cate of that people, in order to fe- 
parate them from the pagan world ; to 
preferve among them the feeds of true 
religion ; and to ferve as introductory to a 
univerfal and more glorious difpenfa- 
tion. F 
You. Vit. Ne. FF. 


This may ferve as a key to the appa- 
rent inperfeétions of the Molaic law ; 
the defign of which was not to unfold a 
complete fyftem of moral and religious, 
and much lefs of political truth, but to 
lay down fuch rules as might beft con- 
duce to the important ends before men- 
tioned. St. Paul's obfervation, that 
*“‘ the law made nothing perfeét,” is 
true ina poliical, as well as arelizious 
view. Itis true even ina moral view ; 
otherwife, why did our blefled Saviour 
make alterations in the morality of 
Mofes, as, it is plain, he did in relation 
to revenge, divorce, and other cafes 
which might be enumerated? The 
law is good,” fays the apoitle, “ if a 
man ufe it lawfully :°’ but this certainly 
is notdone by thofe who pervert it te 
juftify an infringement of ** charity,” 
whichis the very ‘ endof the law.” 

If the Jewifh penal code be obligatory 
upon us, why do we not adopt it in all 
its branches, and punith theft by qua- 
druple reftitution, and require * an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth?” for this 
lex talionis refts on the fame divine au- 
thority with that which punifhes mur- 
der by death. If thefe laws be binding 
upon us, they muft be wholly fo. And 
accordingly the morality of the Mofaic 
fyftem, which is univerfaily allowed to 
be obligatory, we adopt in all its parts, 
except where amended in the new tef- 
tament. 

“ But,” it is faid, “ the fanguinary 
laws of the Jews are a precedent and a 
juftification of ours.” And were our 
circumftanees the fame, the argument 
would be conclufive. But the princi- 
ple of them is not more juftifiable, as 
applied to us, than the command o: 
Mofes, that all, who hoped for accept- 
ance to their prayers, thould worthip 
thrice a year at Jerufalem, becaufe God 
there vouchfafed his more immediate 
prefence. Both cuftoms refted upon 
circumftances, which were temporary, 
and peculiar to the Jews. 

«¢ But capital punifhments muft be 
confiftent with juitice and morality : 
otherwife God would not have enjoined 
them.” To this, I obferve, that though 
the laws of virtue be eternal and imnen- 
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table, and never to be infringed by 
man; yet we cannotdeny, that the Al- 
mighty has the power of difpenfing with 
his own laws ; or, to {peak more pro- 
perly, that he may, for wife reafons, 
known to himielf alone, require and jul- 
tify actions in fome of his creatures, 
vehich in others, who are in different cir- 
cumitances, would not only be unjuiti- 
fiable, but highly criminal. Without 
this fuppofition, it would be difficult to 
zecount for the plurality of wives among 
the patriarchs—Jacob’s defrauding his 
elder brother, Efau—the extermimation 
of the Amorites from the land of pro- 
mife—and many other achievements in 
facred hiftory, exprefsly fanctioned by 
divine authority. We ought ever to be- 
ware of charging God foolifhly ; and 
may fully truft, that he will, in the end, 
juftify all his ways to man: but we 
mutt likewife beware of founding our 
condu& on fuch particular difpenfa- 
tions. At this rate we might juftify 
poligamy, fraud, and murder. 

It has, indeed, been faid, that the 
gofpel authorifes this cuftom—O thou 
mild genius of chriftianity ! how does 
the cruelty of man feck to hide its loath- 
fomenefs inthy bofom! Alas! could 
his corrupted eye take in the full blaze 
of thy benign beams, what a_ horrid 
{pectre would a fanguinary ftatute ap- 
pear! How ouglit we to blufh, that 
thou haft, for feventeen centuries, fweet- 
ly founded in our ear the fong of mercy 
and love, and yet we retain public de- 
nunciations of vengeance ! 

No one will pretend to adduce, from 
the new teftament, any pofitive injunc- 
tion of inflicting death for crimes. It 
is only alleged, that, as it does not ex- 
prefsly abolifh the penal law of the 
Jews—and as there are feveral inftances 
of infpired men fubmitting to the fan- 
guinary laws of the Romans, and en- 
jeining fubmiffion upon their difciples, 
therefore fuch laws muft be approved 
by the Holy Ghoft. But the divine 
author of chriftianity gives the proper 
anfwer to this, when he. fays, ‘* my 
kingdom is not of this world.” It was 
no partof his gracious plan, to enaét a 
fyftere of human jurifprudence, or to 
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point out the defeéts of human govern- 
ments. He refufed to judge in tempe- 
ral matters; and his anfwer, ‘ render 
unto Czfar the things which are Cz- 
{ar’s,"’ feems rather intended as an eva- 
fion than asa precept. His aim was not 
to reform men by amending their poli-' 
tics, but by ruling in their hearts ; well 
knowing, that, if the fountain were 
iweectened, the ttreams would of confe- 
quence be pure. ‘That he and his dif- 
ciples fhould fubmit to unjuft laws, was 
part of their meck and peaceable reli- 
gion ; but thofe, who, profeffing the 
fame religion, enact fuch laws, imitate, 
not them, but their heathen governors. 
And if the commands of fubmifiion to 
the civil laws, in the apoftolic epiitles, 
ifplied a juftification of theie laws, the 
apoftles would be the moft ftrenuous ai{- 
fertors of paffive obedience that ever liv- 
ed ; for upon this principle, we might, 
from their writings, vindicate Nero, 
Borgia, and the bloody rulers of the in- 
quilition. 

Itis by the fpirit of chriftianity, that 
we are to be governed, where the letter 
fails: and with this the infliétion of ca- 
pital punifhments is utterly incompati- 
ble. We have no exprefs abolition of 
flavery in the new teftament. Nay, I 
fcruple not to aflert, that it contains as 
much the appearance of authority for 
this, as for the other. And if mankind 
once juftified this iniquitous cuftom up- 
on {cripture grounds, which, to every 
enlightened mind, now appear vain and 
illufory ; let us beware, left, forfaking 
the {pirit, and viewing with microfcopic 
eye a few minute points of the letter, 
we prop a fabric of fanguinary jurifpru- 
dence, which muft foon melt away be- 
fore the ftrong beams of religious truth, 
and leave us objects of pity and deri- 
fion to fucceeding generations. 

But the argument, on which our ad- 
verfaries chiefly rely, is the one drawn 
from policy. ‘* Capital punifhments,” 
they fay, *‘ are neceffary to the peace 
and welfare of fociety,” This plea, it 
muft be confeffed, has antiquity on its 
fide : for Milton tells us, that when Sa- 
tan was meditating the ruin of our firft 
pirents, he, 
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*« with neceflity— 
“© The tyrant’s plea—excus’d his de- 
vilith deeds.” 
But the neceflity, in this cafe, is like 
that which the drunkard feels, of an 
intoxicating draught, to roufe his {pi- 
rits: it is of our own creating; and 
proves our own tormentor. 

It has been faid, that nothing but 
the fear of death can prevent the multi- 
plication of crimes. Now, if this were 
true, the neceflary conclufion would be, 
that, as the effe€t muft ever be in pro- 
portion to the caufe, vice muft hide its 
head, asthe number of executions in- 
creafes ; a conclufion which the voice of 
uninterrupted experience contradicts. 
Where do we fee the demon cf immo- 
rality rage with greater fury than in 
thofe countries where the bloody fcourge 
is frequently handled, and gibbets groan 
withdaily loads ? Here it is, her front is 
emboldened to attempt the villainous 
deed: here fheleads on her numerous 
train, to rapine, at the very foot of the 
fatal tree. Witnefs the frequent aéts of 
theft committed at public executions in 
London, where the laws punifh with 
death the ftealing of the fmalleft fums. 
Let it not be faid, that this multiplicity 
of crimes is owing to the corruption of 
the people ; and would be more nume- 
rous, were there no public executions ; 
for it is certain, that in other cities, 
where the inhabi:ants are equally cor- 
rupted, no increafe of immorality has 
followed upon a milder fyftem of laws. 
And in {ome countries, where capital 
punifhments have been entirely abo- 
lifhed, crimes have been remarkably 
tewer. 

And indeed, where the principles are 
erroneous, nothing buterror can follow, 
The plan of building morality upon the 
gallows, implies this capital mittake, 
that the human mind has no principle of 
action, but fear. Fear feems to have 
becn the fpecific of all legiflators, from 
Draco to the prefent times. ‘The natu- 
gal notion of juftice, a far more gene- 
ral and more powerful fupport of virtue, 
is but little appealed to. Penal laws 
confult political expediency more than 
morality. Nay, by annexing the fame 





punifhment to theft and parricide, they 
tend to confound the different degrees 
of guilt, and blunt the moral fenfe. 
Thefe remarks would thew, a priori, the 
inefficacy of our fanguinary laws for 
the prevention of crimes. But we are 
not left to depend on fueh abftra&t de- 
duétions ; experience has Jong ago 
decided the queftion. 


(Te be continued.) 
tb SSS ~~ 
FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
Characier of the Marylanders. 


q| SHE empire of rezfon and phi- 
lofophy is of flow growth; from 
the eleventh century, when the feudal 
governments began to fix the boun- 
daries of the kingdoms of Europe, to 
the feventeenth—fuperftition, bigctry, 
and ignorance, have produced the great 
events in the annals of that quarter ot 
the world. Empwe has vibrated be- 
tween the civil, and ecclefiaftical arm ; 
and at times predominated in both. 
The difcovery of America opened a 
door to liberty and peace ; the perfecut- 
ed did not fail to avail themfelves of 
the afylum: and while Europe ftream- 
ed with the blood of martyrs, Ameri- 
ca nourifhed the divine principles of 
charity, and tolevation:—fuch is our 
origin ! 

Towards the clofe of the reign of 
Charles I. the pvefbyterians could 
ill brook the countenance, and even 
favours lavifhed by the court on the 
Roman catholics. The damnable 
herefy of their tenets,” to ule their own 
language, marked them out as the ob- 
jects of intolerance and vengeance. 
The laws in force againit them, were 
executed with all the rigour, which 
marks thofe turbulent times. Difguft- 
ed with a country, where a difference 
in fentiments, w2s a violation of law-- 
two hundred reputable families, under 
the guidance and patronage of lord Bal- 
timore, embarked for that tract of 
country which ftretches from Patowmae 
river to the fouth boundary of Penr- 
fylvania. By addrefs and liberal and 
tolerant principles, they not only gain. 
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ed on the affections of the Indians, but 
allured many of differentreligious per- 
fuafions, into their infant colony. Ow- 
ing te the benevolence and tolerance of 
their principles, they experienced none 
ef that diforder which for a long time 
retarded the growth of the New Eng- 
land colonies. Where amenity of fi- 
tuation, falubrity of air, or fertility of 
foil, attracted, they made intereft with 
the natives, and purchafed lands; un- 
confined by prior improvements, it was 
as eafy to lay off laige as {mall tracts : 
and in general, the rivers, creeks, and 
bays, ferved as boundaries between the 
firft proprietors. Plantations fo exten- 
five, and which reached beyond the ken 
of the eye, required many hands to 
cultivate them ; hence the introduction 
of a flave trade, and in confequence, 
that train of complicated wickednefs, 
which takes from the lovelinefs of an 
American charater, and plucks the 
beft laure! from the garland of military 
achievement. 

Like her neighbours, Maryland has 
not only afforded an afylum for the per- 
fecuted of every nation, buta fhelter to 
mifcreants, who had forfeited the pro- 
tection of the laws of their own coun- 
try: fuch defperate characters being 
unable to purchafe lands, —became fer- 
vants, tenants, and dependents, on the 
proprietors of the foil; and introduced 
a difparity of chara¢ter, not much un- 
like that between lord and tenant in 
England. Thefe intgoductory remarks 
were neceffary, as from them we are to 
collect the prominent features, which 
diltinguifh the inhabitants of this ftate 
from their neighbours. 

Nature, prior to the titles of noble, 
and plebeian, has affigned men very 
different ftations in fociety; a fuperio- 
rity of genius er addrefs has given 
fome an obvious advantage aver others ; 
but the great foundation of different 
ranks is an unequal diftribution of pro- 
perty; where this 1s extreme, charac- 
ter, which grows out of it, muft take 
its complexion accordingly; and the 
poor are in fome meafure neceflarily the 
vaffals of the rich, In this ftate, there 
being no gradation from extreme po. 
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verty to opulence, a middle clafs—the 
yeomanry of the northern ftates—the 
finews of a republic—forms no part of 
its inhabitants. The influence of this 
on government mutt be evident; and 
whatever name we give it, the fubftance 
will be ariftecratic : the lower clafs will 
always at as cyphers ; and, unlefs con- 
nected with a figure, can be of no va- 
luc in political calcudation. 
Dependence, while it circumfcribes 
genius, extinguifhes the {pirit of enter- 
prile: hence we feldom find the pea- 
fant of this ftate trying to better his 
fituation; fubfiftence, which {fatisfies 
all the wants of an uncultivated mind, 
is the moft he is able to procure; and 
when his appetite is fatiated, he expe- 
riences the maximum of his enjoyments. 
The landholder, on the contrary, if 
he have not mingled with mankind, re- 
ceived a liberal education, and acquired 
a juft tafte, generally has an air of of- 
tentation, Surrounded with flaves, and 
dependents, who look up to him asa 
being of a fuperior order, it is not to 
be wondered at, if he fometimes forget 
that he ishuman, and try to act up 
to the ideas they have formed of him. 


The repetition of an aét foon forms a ; 


habit; and perhaps the idea formed of 
the hauteur of a Marylander, is not al- 
together unfounded. Nothing would be 
more unjuit than to apply this obferva- 
tion univerfaJly: when we fpeak of 
character, which is infinitely varied, 
exceptions mutt be always fuppofed : 
and in faying, the Marylander gene: ally 
has an air of oftentation, we would be 
underftood, that this is the moft pre- 
valent defcription. Such is the influ- 
ence of a jut tafte, a liberal education, 
and a mind enlightened by reafon and 
philofophy, that wherever it predomi- 
nates, whether in the Englifhman, 
Frenchman, or American, the char- 
acter is nearly fimilar, and anfwers all 
our ideas of excellence and perfeétion. 
The foil of Maryland is by no means 
unfavourable to the growth of fuch 
characters, . 

The landholder, being a man of ex- 
tenfive territorial property, has all the 
means of luxury; in a warm climate, 
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feeling has ever got the better of philo- 
fophy ; and diffipated manners follow 
of courie*. The economy of his plan- 
tation is given up to an overfeer: he, 
being a mercenary, ferves rather for 
plunder than the intereft of his employ- 
er; and in general, the annual income, 
arifing from the produét of his lands, 
does not more than anfwer his annual 
expenfes. 

Free from the corrofions of care, 
his time, if not fquandered in indo- 
lence, is facrificed at the fhrine of dif- 
fipation. But is there not fomething 
pleafurable and elegant in the retired 
library ? Js there not a charm, in the 
peruial of hiftory, or biography? To 
a refir.ed tafte there is ; but this is by no 
means 2 prominent feature in our cha- 
ra¢ter. 

Infulated from all the pleafing re- 
fources of literary improvement, he 
muft feel a bias for more unrefined en- 
joyments: hence we find him fond of 
all the diverfions of the chafe, horfe- 
racing, and the cruel and vulgar {port 
of cock-fighting. Dazzled with the 
glitter of equipage, he fometimes goes 
into ali the extravagance of European 
nobility, without any of their elegance. 
He rolls in the f{plenaid carriage, which 
acquires additional luftre from the con- 
trait itforms with its fable attendants, 
and the wild phyfiognomy of an uncul- 
tivated country, while his plantation 
lies a wafte, and perhaps without a 
houle, to fhelter the blazing pheton 
from the ftorm. 

Born and educated among flaves, 
in his earlieft youth he becomes famili- 
arifed to fcenes of cruelty ; he fees the 
icourge raifed to fmite its haplefs vic- 
tim, and ever after conneéts the flave 
and the fcourge together. The lan- 
guage to the flave is imperious, and 
commonly afperfive of his complexion, 
and features ; he foon acquires this fiyle : 

NOTE. 

* The line, which feparates Pennfyl- 
vania from Maryland, may be confider- 
ed as the dividing line of the fouthern 
and northern ftates—a_ diffimilarity of 
manners, &c. &c, &c. is immediately 
perceptibie. 





and at a period, when we are wont te 
look for every thing lovely, we too of- 
ten find an unfeeling and haughty 
difpofition ; this collects ftrength with 
increafe of years: and however hu- 
manely and beneficently he may appear 
to foreigners, they wiil ever fufpect 
the purity of that heart, which cannot 
feei even for an African. 

In a country capable of furnithirg 
all the ornaments, which tafte can in- 
vent, we fhould naturally expect fome 
monuments of fancy, and imagination. 
Gardens, viftas, the management of 
trees, and water, ftrike an elegant mind 
with exquilite pleafure. Lord Temple, 
though he enjoyed the honours of of- 
fice, always languifhed for his gardens : 
but where the pleafures of company, cii- 
fipation, and the table predominate, the 
mind is exhaufted in procuring the 
means of the purfuit; hence the Mary- 
lander generally contents himfelf witha 
moft wretched fituation, which, though 
deftitute of every artificial embellith. 
ment, receives the moft fanciful name. 
In vifiting a Maryland Stow, you wut 
pafs over an uncultivated country, thro” 
gates; and if not ftopped by water, 
(for there is no fuch thing as a bridge) 
at jaf arrive at a finall dwelling : 
and yet the ownei never appears to fe 
rouch advantage, as within thefe con- 
fined walls : and what his houfe wants 
in external ornament, is amply made up 
in the richnefs and elegance of its fur 
niture. Ifa generous plenty, on the 
feftive board—if exquifite wines, fla- 
voured with palitenefs, and hofpitality 
—have any charms—the gueft will for. 
get the difficulties he had to encounter 
in making the vifit. 

In point of literature, Maryland 
would fuffer much in a comparifon with 
fome of her neighbours. A poucity of 
fchools and public feminartes of learn. 
ing, has prevented that difperfion of 
knowledge fo general in the northern 
ftates. This obfervation may be ex- 
tended: there is not fuch encourace- 
ment and patronage beftowed on leari- 
ing, and men of letters, in the fouthern 
ftates, as are confiftent with morals or 


policy. 
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In fome of the northern ftates, go- 
vernment has eftablithed {chools in eve- 
vy town; and negleét of parents alone, 
can prevent their children from acquir- 
ing a plain, uleful education: and we 
rarely meet with a man unable to read 
and write, and who has not fuch a 
knowledge of arithmetic, as, in the com- 
mon occurrences of bufinefs, places him 
beyond impofition. In this ftate, the 
lower order of people has hardly emerg- 
ed from the barbarifm of its aborigines : 
hence we may eafily account for that 
fervility, which fo completely fits them 
ior the controul and oppreflion of the 
man of fortune. 

Prior to the revolution, gentlemen of 
condition fent their fons to Europe tor 
an education, where they acquired lit- 
tle more than the vices and foilies of 
the country ; the cuftom is now wear- 
ing out: they begin to fee the abfurdi- 
ty of aperfon, who is to {pead his days 
in America, firit learning to be an Eng- 
lifhman, or a Frenchman. 

‘The profeffion of the law in this 
ftate is honourable: gentlemen put their 
fons to it rather as introductory to the 
great offices of ftate, than asthe means 
of future fubfiftence: hence the gown 
ismore refpeétable than in the northern 
itates: and in confequence, there is lefs 
of that litigation, fo fubverfive of the 
peace, order, and happinefs of fociety, 

In a country, the inhabitants of 
which are precipitated in diffipation, we 
we may guefs at the ftate of religion, 
and that order of men, whole oflice it 
is to inculcate and difleminate its princi- 
ples: where the firft is defpifed, the lat- 
ter will feldom arife to a mediocrity in 
their funétions ; and in general the cle- 
ricul order ftands not in fo exalted a 

ank as in fome of the neighbouring tates. 
6b > SD 4d 
FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
Remarks on a pafjage in mr. Fefferjon's 
notes on Virginia refpeciing bees*. 

‘THE honey bee is not a native 
“* of our continent. Marcgrave, indeed, 
‘‘ mentions a {pecies of honey bee in 
«¢ Brafil; but this has no fting, and is 

NOTE. 

* Page 79 of the American, and 

feve 125, of the Englib edition. 
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** therefore different from theone we 
“* have, which refembles, perfeétly, that 
€ of Europe. The Indians concur with 
** us in the tradition, that it was brought 
‘* from Europe, but when, and by whom, 
‘* we know not. The bees have gene- 
“rally extended themfelves into the 
** country, a little in advance of the 
** white fettlers. The Indians, there. 
** fore, call them the white man’s fly ; 
*€ and confider their approach as indi- 
** cating the approach of the fettlements 
** of the whites.” 
HOUGH much deference is due 
to the affertion of fo refpeétable 
a writer as mr. Jefferfon; yet I have 
been led to doubt, whether the opinion 
above recited, be well-founded; and the 
ground ef my doubts fhall be explained. 

In the sth vol. of Purchas’s pilgrims, 
there is an account of the expedition of 
Ferdinando de Soto, in Florida: and it 
is there obferved, that when he came to 
Chiaha, which, by the defcripiion, was 
on one of the upper branches of the ri- 
ver Mobille, he found, among the pro- 
vifions of the natives, ‘* a pot full of 
honie of bees.” This was in the fum- 
mer of the year 1540; when there were 
no European fettlements on the conti- 
nent of America, excepting in Mexice 
or Peru. 

The fame author, in his fourth vo- 
lume, gives an account of the revenues 
of the empire of Mexico, before the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards, as defcribed in 
its annals, which were pictures drawn 
on cloth: and, among other things, h= 
exhibits the figures of covered pots, 
with two handles, which are faid to be 
pots of * bees honie;” of thefe pots, 
two hundred are depicted in one tri- 
bute-roli, and one hundred in feveral 
others. 

This account is confirmed by a late 
hiftory of Mexico, written by the abbe 
Clavigere, a native of Vera Cruz, who, 
from a refidence of thirty-fix years in 
Mexico, and a minute enquiry into the 
natural hiftory and antiquities of his 
country, muft be fuppofed to be well 
informed and competent to give a juft 
account. He tells us, that a part of 
every ufeful produétion of nature, or 
art, was paid in tribute to the kings of 
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Mexico: and, among other articles of 
revenue, he reckons “ fix hundred cups 
of honie,” paid annually by the inha- 
bitants of the fouthern parts of the em- 
pire. He fays, alfo, that “* though they 
extraéted a great quantity of wax from 
the honeycombs, they either did not 
know how, or were not at the pains, to 
make lights of it.” In his enumeration 
of the infects of Mexico, he reckons fix 
different kinds of bees, which make 
honey, four of which have no ftings ; 
and of the other two, which have ftings, 
one “ agrees with the common bee of 
Europe, not only in fize, fhape, and 
colour, but alfo in its difpofition and 
manners, and in the qualities of its bo- 
ney and wax.”’ Of thofe which have 
no ftings, one fpecies, found in Chiapa 
and Yucatan, ‘* makes a fine clear ho- 
ney, of an aromatic flavour, fuperior ‘to 
that of all other kinds, with which we 
are acquainted.” 

From thefe authorities, it is evident, 
that honey bees were known in Mexico 
before the arrival of the Europeans ; and 
that they had extended into Flerida, 
before any part of the country, fituated 
northward of the Gulf of Mexico, was 
inhabited by Europeans. ‘The inference 
is, that they were not imported from 
Europe, by the Spaniards; for, how- 
ever fond they might be of honey, as 
an article of food, or of wax, to make 
tapers for common ufe, or for the ufe of 
their churches: yet, as there were bees 
already in the country, there was no 
need of importing them. 

Refpeéting the *¢ tradition,” that bees 
were brought from Europe into the 
northern plantations of America, I 
would remark, that the report of honey 
being found in plenty in Mexico, and 
of Soto's having found the fame in 
Florida, had reached Europe, and been 
publithed there, before any emigrations 
were made to the northward; and if 
honey and wax had been deemed prin- 
cipal articles of human fubfiftence, or 
commerce, the fanguine fpirit of the 
firft adventurers would have led them 
rather to think of finding them in A- 
merica, and carrying them to Europe, 
than of bringing the bees hither to make 
them. 


As to the circumftances of the bees 
“* extending themfelves a little in ad- 
vance of the white fettlers,” it cannot 
be confidered as a conclufive argument 
in favour of their having been brought 
from Europe. It is well known, that 
where the land is cultivated, bees and 
greater plenty of food fuited to their 
nature, than in the foreit. The blof- 
foms of fruit-trees, and of fome kinds 
of grafles, and grain—particuiarly clo- 
ver and buck-wheat—afford them a rich 
and plentiful repaft; and they are feen, 
at thofe feafons when thefe blofloms are 
blown, in vaft numbers in our fields 
and orchards. ‘They therefore delight 
m the near neighbourhood of ‘*:the 
white fettlers ;*’ and are able to inereafe 
their tribes, as well as their ftores of 
food, by availing themfelves of the la- 
bour of man. May it not be from this 
circumftance, that the Indians have giv- 
en them the name of the * white man's 
fly"—-and that they ‘ confider their 
approach (or their frequent appearance) 
as indicating the approach of the fet- 
tlements of the whites ?”’ . 

The firft European fettlement, north- 
ward of Florida, was made in Virginia, 
about feventy years after Soto’s expedi- 
tion ; and it was not till the plantations 
were contiderably advanced, that there 
would be a fufficiency of food to tempt 
the bees to appear in large numbers 
there. The fettlement in New England 
was ten or twenty years pofterior to 
that in Virginia; and the large inter- 
mediate country being uncultivated, or 
but a few plantations begun, for ‘everai 
years after, it was probably much longer 
before the bees found their way {0 ta 
northward. In that {pace of time, it as 
not impoflible that fome emigrant, more 
curious and delicate in his talte, than 
the generality of his brethren, might 
bring a hive of bees from Europe; but 
if this fa&t could be afcertained, even by 
indubitable records, yet no conclufion 
could thence be drawn againft the bee 
being a native of America: fuch a cir- 
cumftance might have accelerated the 
propagation of bees in the northern parts 
of the continent: and this I prefume is 
all the deduftion which could be made 

from it. Oo. R 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
Memoirs of the lite and chara&er of the 
late dr. Chauncy, of Bejion. 
E was defcended from Charles 
Chauncy, B. D. Greek profeffor 
in the univerfity of Cambridge, in 
England, who, in the days of archbifhop 
Laud, for the eafe of his confcience, 
came over to New England; and was 
chofen prefident of Harvard college, in 
which ftation he continued feventecn 
years, till his death, which happened in 
1671, Abt. $2. Iiaac, the eldeft of his 
fons, returned to England ; and became 
paftor of a churchin London. He had 
three children ; the youngeft, Charles, 
came to America ; and fettled as a mer- 
chant in Bofton. This Charles was 
the father of dr. Charles Chauncy, the 
fubje& of thefe memoirs, who was born 
in Bofton, January 1, 1705; was gra- 
duated at Harvard college, 1721; was 
ordained colleague paftor of the firft 
church in Bofton, 1727 ; and received a 
degree of doétor in divinity, from the 
wniverfity of Edinburgh, 1742. 
‘¢ His natural genius, and the fituation 
“* in which he was placed by the provi- 
¢¢ dence of God, enabled him to fearch af- 
“¢ ter truth with great fuccefs. The refo- 
« lution which he formed to fcefor him- 
* felf, and if poffible to underftand all the 
‘¢ articles of his creed, and not teach for 
“ the doctrines of Chrift the command- 
«¢ ments of men, or the myfteries of the 
*‘ ichools, put him on a courfe of long 
«and fevere fludies—examining the fa- 
“ cred icriptures, and the fentiments of 
**the ancientfathers ; by which he was 
*tenabled to expofe many errors which 
«‘ early prevailed, and have been unhap- 
*¢ pily interwoven with received fchemes 
*¢ of doétrine. Thofe ftudies alfo enabled 
‘‘him to inveftigate many important 
«¢ things which had been covered with the 
*¢ duit of antiquity, if not artfully con. 
* cealed, by the too zealous advocates for 
** particular fyftems. 
** Doétor Chauney received the gof- 
‘¢ pel in its fimplicity ; and as he believed 
¢* the truths of chriitianity were defigned 
“ for the benefit of people in common, ard 
«* even people of the weakeft capacities, fo 
“ ue conftantly endeavoured to exprefs 
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*¢ himfelf in fuch a manner as to be eafily 
* underitood. Such was his love of the 
*€ truth, whenever he difcovered it, and 
*¢ fuch the honeft independence of mind, 
«© which he pofieffed to a great degree, that 
“he frequently advanced {entiments 
‘* which did not comport with generally. 
“received opinions: he was therefore 
“« fubjeéted to thoie temporary inconve- 
‘€ niences which always attend on fuch 
« as cannot fall in with all the common 
*€ opinions. He placed the firmeft confi- 
** dence in the grace of the gofpel, and en- 
“ tertained the higheft expectations from 
‘« the mediatorial undertaking of Jefus 
«© Chritt. 

“ As he drew towards the clofe of 
“life, and found himfelf unable to per- 
** form the public duties of his office, he 
“ expreffed the ftrongeft wifhes to be far- 
*¢ ther ferviceable to mankind; and there- 
*¢ fore caufed feveral works to be publith- 
** ed which he had written many years be- 
‘fore, hoping they might cait light on 
“‘ fome very important doftrines of the 
* chriftian religion.” 

His treatife on the * benevolence of 
the Deity,” publithedin 1784, is a per- 
formance on which he beftowed particu- 
lar attention. The defignof it is to 
vindicate the divine character, by prov- 
ing, that all the good, fuitable to fuch 
a fyftem as this, is apparent]y the ten- 
dency of nature and the divine admini- 
ftration. 

In 1785, he publifhed his “ Five 
differtations on the fall and its confe- 
quences ;”” of which work the compilers 
of the new Annual Regifter, for 1785, 
fay, ‘* the moft pleafing feature of this 
work, is the author's readinefs to give 
up any favourite human explications of 
{cripture, which feem to be inconfiftent 
with its plain and obvious fenfe, or 
which aré in any degree derogatory to 
the perfeétions of the Deity.” 

The moft laboured and, in his opinion, 
the moft valuable of al] his numerous 
produétions, is a work, entitled, “‘ The 
falvation of all men,” printed in 1785, 
without his name. This work was 
begun early in life ; often reviewed ; 

and completed about thirty years before 
its publication, It underwent fevere cx- 
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amination by thofe whofe critical and 
theological knowledge qualified them to 
judge of it. Many efteemed it a valua- 
bie acquifition to the religious world ; 
and all beftowed their encomiums on 
the learning and ingenuity of the author. 

Dr. Chauncy was a man of that 
piety, which does not four the temper, or 
give a gloomy cait to the mind ; his pie- 
ty was the offspring of fuperior know- 
ledge, conftantly invigorated by his 
contemplation of the divine character. 
In the latter pert of his lite, he appear- 
ed, to thofe who werenear him, to be 
almoft wholly engaged in devotional ex- 
ercifes. 

That he was kind and charitable, 
was wel] known tothe children of dif- 
trefs. . That he was honeft and fincere, 
all who knew him, can teftify. Diffimu- 
lation, of all things moft foreign from 
his nature, was the objeét of his fevereft 
invective. His language was remarka- 
bly plain and pointed, when he {pake 
againit fraud either in public bodies of 
men, or individuals. Paper money, 
tender ats, and every fpecies of knavery, 
were always {poken of by him with pe- 
culiar poignancy of language, both in 
his public difcourfes and private conver- 
fation. The candid knew how to ex- 
cufe his vehemence, becaufe they im- 
puted it to a principle of fterling integrity. 

His attachment to his country led him 
to enter warmly imto thofe meafures 
which appeared to be founded in juftice, 
and diftated by wifdom ; and to con- 
demn with feverity, thofe which he 
thought unjuft or impolitic; and he 
never {crupled to tell his mind on theie 
fubjects, in any company, or to any 
perfons, however high in office or au- 
thority. 

As apreacher, he was plain, to a de- 
gree which has become unfafhionable 
in the prefent age. He always ftudied 
perfpicuity. Few ornaments are to be 
found in his difcourfes ; but good fenie, 
found reafoning, a clear method, and 
a nervous ftyle, enrich all, even his moft 
hafty productions; fo that the beft un- 
deritanding may find entertainment, 
and the loweft may be enlightened and 
improved. His difcourfes were eafily 
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remembered ; andthe truths, contained 
in them, were a valuable acquifition to 
the hearer. 

He was alfo a faithful friend. By 
that attention, which is at all times 
grateful, but pecuharly fo in a time of 
diftrefs, he rendered himfelf amiable in 
the eyes of his flock. The widow and 
orphan loved him as their friend, their 
father, their prudent counfetlor, and ge- 
nerous benefactor. 

His diligent, ufeful life was extend- 
ed to the utmoft verge cf human exif- 
tence: and having endured much bodi- 
ly pain and weakne(s with the moft ex- 
emplary patience, he died on the rothof 
February, 1787, in the $3d year of his 
age, and inthe 6oth year of his miniftry, 

tr SS] 0~ 
FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM, 
Anecdote. 

URING the late war, when 

draughts were made from the 
mulitia, to recruit the continental army, 
a certain captain gave liberty to the 
men, who were draughted trom his 
company, to make their objeftions, if 
they had any, againft going into the 
fervice. Accordingly, one of them, 
who had an impediment in his fpeech, 
came up to the captain; and made his 
bow. ‘ What is your objection?” 
faid the captain. “I ca-a-ant go,"— 
anf{wers the man, ** becaufe I ft-it-!tur- 
ter.” ** Stutter !” fays the captain, 
** you do’nt go there to talk, but to 
fight.” “ Ay, but they'll p-p-put me 
upon g-g-guard, and a man may go 
ha-ha-haif a mile, before 1 can fay, 
* wh-wh-who goes there?” “* Oh that 
is no objection, tor they will place fome 
other fentry with you, and he can chal- 
lenge, if you can fire ;” ** well, b-b-but 
I may be ta-ta-taken and run through 
the g-g-guts, before I can cry qu-qu-qu- 
quarter.” ‘This lait plea prevailed, and 
the captain, out of humanity, (laugh- 
ing heartily) difmiffed him. 

£4 SDDS] +4 
FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUN. 
MESs. PRINTERS, 

MONG the modern improvements 

in humanity, we may juftly rec- 
kon the abolition of the method of tor- 
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turing perfons, accufed of crimes, to 
make them confefs their guilt. It feems 
aftonifhing, that fuch a mode was ever 
invented ; or that it could be continued 
among nations who call themfelves ci- 
vilized, or who profefs chriftianity. It 
may be worthy of confideration : and I 
would beg leave, through the medium 
of your publication, to enquire whence 
this ablurd cuftom took its rife? How 
far did it extend among the Europeans ? 
When is the laft account of its ufe nm 
Great Britam? Was it ever brought 
over to America? Any of your corref- 
pondents, by anfwering any or all the 
above queftions, will much oblige his 
and your friend and fervant, 
, Curiosus. 
1 aS SS +4 
FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
MESS. PRINTERS, 
Have purchafed Belknap’s hiftory of 
New Hampfhire, and was in hopes 
the remainder would have appeared be- 
forenow. As the fpirit of encourag- 
ing domeftic literature, and domeftic 
manufactures, is rapidly fpreading, I 
hope the worthy author will profccute 
his undertaking, and wifh to know whe- 
ther that be his intention or not? 
From your very humble fervant, 
M. W. 
4 SS SD SD © 4 
FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
MEss. PRINTERS, 
Bes leave, through the channel of 
your Muteum, to propofe the follow- 
ing query, towhich I hope fome of 
your ingenious and learned correfpon- 
dents will favour me and the public 
with ananfwer. It is this; 

If the blacknefs of the Africans and 
the Eaft Indians within the torrid zone, 
be the effect, of climate—why are not 
the original natives of America, within 
the fame latitude, equally black ? 

14 D> SDE] +-4>- 
FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM, 
MESS. PRINTERS, 

N your December Muftum, I read 
T with particulsr pleaiure, an elegy 
written by John Ofborne, whofe me- 
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moirs I read in a former number of 
your work, The whaling voyage, writ- 
ten by the fame author, is a fublime 
performance, and if any of your cor- 
reipondents could furnith you with it 
for publication, it would be highly pleal- 
ing to A. B. 
° 4b aS SS =* «> 
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Law Cafe—Common Pleas, Philadelphia, 
December term, 1723.—Page 11. 
Camp, ws. Lockwood. 

2.7 ] SO the fecond objeétion Rawle 

anfwered, that it was not found- 
edinthe truthof thecafe. Names ought 
not to miflead us ; for although his pro- 
perty in Conneéticut had been confifcat- 
ed, and an adminiftrator appointed to col- 
le&t it 5 yet mothing appears to prove 
that the plaintiff is not ftill alive to 
every legal purpofe there as wellas here, 
independent too of the treaty of peace. 

3. But, in anfwer to the third objec- 

tion, he infifted, that the treaty of 
peace removes not only the perfonal dif- 
ability, if any fuch there was, but alfo 
the particular bar. Whether, indeed, 
it operates as a general reverfal, or a ge- 
neral pardon, may be quettionable; al- 
though the former is the more probable 
conjecture, fince the provifion made in 
favour of recovering property, fold as 
confifcated, would have been needlefs, if 
it was only confidered ia the lightot a 
pardon. But, admitting it to beonly a 
pardon, and that it has no effect againit 
bona fide purchafers, he contended, that 
it was conelufively in favour of the 
plaintiff on the point of reftitution as 
againit the ftate; and a fortiori, in a 
cafe where his credits had not been re~ 
duced into poffeffion. The fair con- 
ftruétion of the treaty neceffarily war- 
rants this doétrine. 

Ingerfol, in reply—There are a va- 
riety of inftances, in which this queftion 
will be agitated, if the plaintiff thould 
now prevail; and the purfes of indi- 
viduals, as well as the coffers of the 
ftate, will be deeply affeéted by the de- 
cifion. It muft be remarked, that nei- 
ther the defendant, nor Conneéticut, 
afk the interpofition of this court, but 
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the perfon who was the obje& of the law 
of that ftate; that the defendant does 
not intercept the money in its courfe to 
the public treafury; but prevents its 
being remitted to Nova Scotia; and 
that the conteft, in faét, lies between an 
individual and a fifter ftate. 

He obferved, that he did not contro- 
vert the general do€trine, advanced by 
the oppofite council, that the law of 
nations, is the law of nature, applied to 
nations ; and that one fovereign power 
cannot be bound by another: but he 
diftinguithed between the neceffary, and 
the voluntary law of nations, which 
arifes ex comitate*; and infifted, that 
the laws of a nation aétually enforced, 
are every where obligatory, unlefs they 
interfered with the independency of ano- 
ther leriflature +; for common conve- 
niency renders it neceflary to give a 
certain degree of force to the ftatutes 
of foreicn nationst. 

If nations, unconneéted by any tie, 
thus indireétly give effe€&t to the laws 
of each other, the principle, upon which 
it is done, muft, with greater ftrength, 
prevail in the cafe of a political union, 
like that of the American ftates. It is 
true, that thefe {tates are faid to be fo- 
vereign and independent: but they are 
evidently bound by a link, which muft 
be taken into view, or we fhall argue 
wrong in the abftraét. Thus, it is de- 
clared by the articles of confederation, 
that a citizen of one tate, 1s acitizen of 
every ftate; and that congrefs are not, 
as mr. Adams has termed them, an af- 
femblage of ambaffadors ; but a fove- 
reign power, and capable of fueing, like 
2 corporation, without any exprefs fta- 
tute to enabie them |}. 

But the operation and effec of a fen- 
tence, or judgment, of a foreign court, 


NOTES. 


* Vat. pref. 12. Ibid, p. 6, 

+ 2 Hub. 26. 

~ 2 Ld. Kaims. Prin. Eq. 350. 
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|| It was fo decided in the fupreme 
court of Pennfylvania in the cafe of 
Refpublica vs. Sweers, 


cannot furely be more binding than the 
a&t of a foreign legiflature; and thefe, 
ex comitate et jure gentium, are in wa- 
ny cafes final*. If a debtor be difchar- 
ged, where the debt was contraéted, he 
is equally fo in every other place: fo 
that if Lockwood had been difcharged 
by the ftate of Conneéticut, this fuit 
would not be maintainable againft him, 
even inethe king’s bench of England+. 
The court of chancery held itfelf bound 
by the decifion of a competent foreign ju- 
rifdi€tion, declaring an acceptance of a 
bill of exchange to be void ; and, becaufe 
a debt had been difcharged according to 
the /ex foci, thoughin the depreciated pae 
per money of North Carolina, lord Thure 
low, fince the revolution, has refufed a ne 
exeat regno}j. A fimilar principle has go- 
verned thefupreme court, in the cafe of 
Millar, vs. Hall, and this court, in 
the cafes of Thompfon, vs. Young. 

A diftin&tion is likewife to be obfer- 
ved, between a foreign fentence autho- 
rizing—and a foreign fentence difmif- 
fing—a claim ; for, if the proper tribu- 
nal difmifs a claim, the fentence is de- 
finitive¢+. And in that defcription, the 
proceedings, as far as they affeé&t Lock- 
wood, muft be included. The cafe, in 
Carth. 373, is certainly right, as a ge- 
neral rule : but it is liable to feveral 
exceptions; for, rft. The law of one 
country may indireétly have effect in 
another, by the voluntary law of na- 
tions: 2d. Ifa right of aétion has been 
legally transferred in one jurifdiction, 
the rule, by which it is to operate, is 
the fame in every other jurifdiction : and 
3d. Where a debtor has been difmiffed 
by the proper tribunal, he is dilmiffed 
every where elfe: and thefe exceptions 
take place in confidering the queition as 
between nations totally independent and 
unconnected. It is true, that the A- 


NOTES. 


* : Black. Rep. 258. 262. Vat. lib. 
2.C. 7. fec. 84. p. 147. 

t Co. B. L. 347. 

t 2 Stra. 733. 

|| Brown 376. 

+t 2 Ld, Kaims. Prin. Eq. 275, 
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rican ftates have hitherto been held 

by avery flight confederacy : but what 
remedy is to be purfued ? Shall we, if 
the knot be loofe, make it {till looter ? 
If the union be weak, fhall we increafe 
the debility? Or, when a mofe perfect 
coniolidation is effential to the national 
exiftence, fhall we employ repullion in- 
ftead of attraction, and thus widen the 
inconvenient and ruinous diftance be- 
tween the different members otf our poli- 
tical body ? Neither reaion, or experi- 
ence, would juftify fuch a conftruétion : 
and the united ftates, though individu- 
ally fovereign and independent, muft 
admit, not only the voluntary law of 
nations, but a peculiar law refulting 
from their relative fituaiion. 

No caies can be more diftinguifhable 
than the prefent, and that, in which the 
rule for reviving rights and credits at the 
expiration of a war, occurs. ‘J here 1s 
no dou >t, that, on the declaration of 
peace, a Britith fubseét could tue here : 


} “ , +f 
aud we find, that alithoug 


gh our go- 
vernment conceived that they might aé& 
as they thought proper with refpedct to the 
citizens of this ftate, yet the inttaiment 
laws were never intended to obfruct and 
protradt the recovery of debts due to fo- 
ragners. If, therefore, Camp 1s to be 
coniidered in the honourable light ot an 
open enemy, the argument for the de- 
fendent is unfounded: but when it ts 
recolleéted, that he did not avow his 
fentiments, on the declaration of inde- 
pendence—and that, nevertheleis, he 
remained in the enjoyment of his pro- 
perty under the laws of Conneéticut, for 
fome time afterwards—it is impoflible to 
regard him in any other light than that 
of a fubjeét , and fubiedts are the objects 


of the municipal law—not of the law of 


nations. Inthe cafe of Refpublica, vs. 
Chapman, on an indiétment for tres- 
fon, the defendant was acquitted, be- 
coufe, in the opmion of the court, he 
was not a fubjeét: it he had been a 
fubsect, he muft have been attainted ; 
wand bemg fo attainted, he could never 
have ciaimed any advantage trom the 
Jaw of nations, on the return of peace. 
‘Thus, with reipeét to Camp, he was a 
traitoy 5 the procecdings, under the act 
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of Conneéticut,produced a forfeiture and 
attainder ; and the right of aétion was 
as conclufively vefted in the ftate (and 
by the power of that ftate alone can it 
be divefted) as if he had been taken and 
executed, The aét, indeed, does not 
{peak at all of an enemy, but of fuch 
perfons as were refidentin Conneticut, 
and had joined the Britith troops; for 
proceedings of this kind are never car- 
ried on againft an openenemy. The 
profits of his property may be fequetter- 
ed during the war, in order to prevent 
their being remitted ; but no fortciture 
can take place. 

If then Camp was a fubjeét of Con- 
necticut, he derives no right trom the 
treaty of peace; for, Great-Britain 
could not mean to interfere between that 
ftate and her own citizens. ‘The de- 
{cription in the fourth article, cannot be 
extended to him: and though the fixth 
article certainly dehignates perions act- 
ing as he has done, yet it gives no fur- 
ther advantage than to proteé his per- 
fon from moleftation, and to preciuce 
any future confiications of his property. 
‘] he confiication of the prefent debt, &c. 
was in the year 17793 and no tarther 
proceedings are requfite to retcin the 
right Which the ftate thereby acquired. 
‘Lhe marquis of Caermarthen’s com- 
plaint of laws pafled againft the treaty, 
did not include laws of this defcription ; 
for, although he muft have known that 
fimilar ones exifted in Penniylvania, he 
admits that here there are no aéts patied 
againit the treaty. Purchaters under 
the fiate are confidered by the treaty as 
holding a good title ; becaute it provides 

for perions entering i.to a negociation 
tor the reconveyance of their forfeited 
eftates trom iuch purchafers. 

In the cafe otf Refpublica, vs. Gor- 

4 


fon+, the confifcation was con plete 


betore the treaty ; and, therefore, tho 


1 


it would have been incon patible with it 
tc have fuftained any legal proceedings 
afterwards'in the fupreme court againft 
the defendant, an a¢t of the legiflature 
became neceflary to diveft the right which 
the ttate had acquired by the previous 
confifcation. 


The condu@ of the Britithh agents 


of 




















1790.) On the prefervat. 
can furnifh no authority to us : but the 
reafon for their refuling to make an al- 
lowance for debts, was the difficulty of 
afcertaining them, and not the prefump- 
tion of their being recoverable after the 
ace. Nor does the aét of Conneéticut, 
repealing all laws againit the treaty, at - 
fect the law in queftion, which is «arect- 
ed to an object of mere municipal regu- 
lation. The ftate had a right todo as 
it pleafed with all the confifcated pro- 
perty ; ana on any, or no confiderauon, 
to releafe all his debtors. Whether, 
indeed, they had recovered the whole, 
or a part, or whether they have com- 
pounded, o1 difmified the debt, it could 
hot enure to the benecht of Camp. He 


ton of freedom. Sa 


cannot now be punithed for paft depre- 
dations : but the property, vefted in the 
ftate of Conneécticut, cannot be re-vefted 
without her authority. 

It the treaty is to be condidered as a 
reverfal of outlawry, then a reititution 
would enfue ; but if it be taken in the 
light of a pardon, that does not dive 
any thing previoully veited in a fubjeét, 
nor even in the king who grants it, un- 
lefs by exprefs words*. The right of 
action im the prefent cafe, was clearly 
transferred to Conneéticut, and neither 
exprefsly, or by implication, has fhe 
waved it. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE POLITICIAN. 


NO. IX. 

HEN a fyftem of national free- 

dom hath been eitablithed by 
great exertions, it becomes an intereft- 
ing enquiry how it fhall be beit preferv- 
ed. The fpeculative philosopher, and 
the practical ftatefman have united their 
éndeavours to anfwer this quettion. 

A natural thirft for power in the hu- 
man mind, with the emoiuments {pring - 
ing from authority, tend to a general 
encroachment on the mghts of human 
nature. Even patriots and honeft men 
have their weaknefles, paflions, and ap- 
petites; and in little inftances may be 
tyiants, while they with for general 
freedom. 

Many fyftems have been formed, 
which in theory appear almoft perfect ; 
many checks have been deviled; ftill 
there arc, and we muft expect there 
will be, abuies of power, until the na- 
ture of man 1s delivered from its pre- 
fent imperfections. In every ttate, 
fome perfon or perfons muit be repre- 
fentatives of the public, in whole hands 
the power of the whole is lodged, tor 
general protection: and without this 
imveftiture ot pablic authority, to re- 
ftrainand punith, the wicked will be a 
fcourge to vil within their reach: and 
it is alio poffible, that the very perions, 


whi are clothed with public power, may 
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become crucl and unjuft. Without 
power in fome national head, anarchy 
will be the itate of man—every one will 
retaliate and abufe as his paflions dic- 
tate; which is the worft of tyrannies : 
with power, the rulers of a nation may 
do injury; for man is frail—great men 
may misyudge—good men may fall. 

To give any man unlimited power, 
1S a greater temptation than ought to 
be placed before a frail being: at the 
fame time, placing too many checks on 
rulers, 1s in effect difmembering the bo- 
dy; and dettroys its energy of action 
and of defence, both againit foreign 
enemics andits own evil fubieéts. So 
far as we may judge from American 
experience, a nation of freemen, in mo- 
deliing their government, are more apt 
to err in overlimiting, than in giving 
too great {cope to the power of rulers. 
In both cales, the coniequence is nearly 
the fame; tor when the citizens find 
their conttitutional government cannot 
proteét and do juftice, they will throw 
themfelves into the hands of fome bold 
ulurper, who promifes much to them, 
but intends only for himfelf: and in 


this way, very many free ftates have 


loft thew libertues. 


NOTE. 


* 3 Bac. Abr. 810. 2 Vin. go. pl. 
4 P- 404 
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The forming a conftitution of go- 
vernmentisa ferious matter: the fpirit 
of deliberation and conceffion, with 
which it hath been taken up by the ci- 
tiztns at laege, and thus far carried in- 
to effes&t, is anew event in the hiftory 
of mankind. The prefent conftitution 
of the united ftates appears to embrace 
the effential principles both of freedom 
and energy in national operations ;_ftill 
very little dependence is to be made on 
this conftitution, as a future fafeguard 
to the American liberties. 

I would by no means undervalue 
thofe fyftematic productions, which we 
call the confistutions of the feverz! ftates, 
and of the whole: they exprefs our pre- 
fent ideas of therulers’ power and du- 
ty, andthe fubjeéts’ right: they are a 
written bafis, on which national habits 
willbe formed; and in this way will 
therith fentiments of freedom, and re- 
tard the rife of oppreffion. On thefe 
your childrenwill look, as maxims of 
their fathers’ wifdom: butif they have 
no other protection, the luft of thofe 
who have opportunity, will undermine 
their privileges. 

Every generation muft affert its own 
hiberties ; and for this purpote the collec- 
tive body of the people muft be informed. 
A general diffufion of fcience, in’every 


clafs of people, is the true caufeof that 


new feries of events which have tzken 
place in the united ftates. In every o- 
ther country, a great proportion of the 
people are unacquainted with letters. 
In feveral great and civilized kingdoms 
of Europe, it is comparatively but a 
few, who can read and write. The 
vaft number of well-meaning and ic- 


norant people become inftiuments of 


fuperior policy, to oppofe every effort 
of national freedom : but yn America, 
there 1s no order 
people, who can be wade fubiervient 
to fuch ungenerous purpofés. ‘he !ate 
war wasa war of the people: general 
information convinced them of its juf- 
tice, and that their all was endangered ; 
ere fprang their unanimity, exertion, 

d patience: and a traitor could in no 
an. of the country find either afylum 
or aid. 


or great nuniber of 


The formation of our prefent go- 
vernment, by the deliberation of three 
millions of citizens, is the higheft evi- 
dence, and the greateft effe&&, we have 
yet feen trom general information, 

The fame caufes, which have given 
you victory, and a conititution, com. 
bining the sights of man with the pow- 
ers of government, will certainly be 
fufficient to preférve national liberty, 
and make vour children as free as their 
fathers. A few enlightened citizens may 
be dangerous : let all be enlightened, and 
opp eflion mug ceafe yby the influence of a 
ruling majority : for it can never be their 
intereft, to indulge a fyftem incompatible 
with the rights of freemen. Thofe in. 
ftitutions are the moft effeétual guards 
to public liberty, which diffufe the ru- 
diments of literature among a people. 

Let the moitt perfec conititution finite 
wifdormh can dev.lk, be adopted—f suc. 
ceeding generations become ignorant— 
if a large part of the people be deititute 
of letters—their pious awe | will 
be cheated from their hands ; not, per- 
haps, by violence, but by a courte of 
artful meafures, againit which igaorant 
men have no defence. . 

Aman, decisiming for liberty, and 
fuffering his children to grow up with- 
out education, a¢ts moit abfurdly ; and 
prepares them to be licentious, but not 
free. 

The road to preferment is open toall ; 
and the common citizen may yh his 
children poffeis the firtt offices of ftate, 
if endowed with genius, honefty, and 
{cience: having fuch incentives to fide- 
lity, the remi{s parent is unp rdona! le. 
As the befl prefervative of national li- 
berty, the public ought to patronize in- 
fiitutions to initruét the children of 
poor pedple: for, give them knowledge, 
and tiey will never be the inftruments 
of injuring mankind. A few incouti- 
ous expreflions in our conftitution, or 
a tew falsries of office too great for the 
contracted feelings of thofe who do not 
know the worth of merit and integrity, 
can never injure the united ftates, while 
literature is generally diffufed, and the 
plain’ citizen and planter reads and 
judges tor him{cit. 
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The American legiflature could not 
do an aét more favourable to general 
humanity, liberty, and virtue, than to 
endow the univerities, rifing in almoft 
every itate, with fuch funds in the un- 
located territory, as would enable them 
to furnish the bet means of mftruc- 
tion, ind at an ealy rate, to the fons of 
thoie who have moderate wealth. Dil- 
feminate {cience thro” all grades of peo- 
ple, and it will for ever vindicate your 
rights, which are now well under itood 
and firmly fixed. Science will do more 
than this: it will break the chains, and 
unbolt the prifon doors of deipotifm. 
Atthe prefent moment, France !s an 
inftance of its influence. The wealthy 
fubie&ts of that country are become eu- 
lightened, and thus determined to be 
free. O France! I love thee, and thy 
fons—when my nightly fuppiicauon 
forgets to afk a bleffing on thy great 
exertions, and on thy councils, I thall 
lofe my claim of being a chriftian. Au- 
gut empire! many of thy fons are a- 
mong the learned who have enlightened 
mankind ; how often have I drank un- 
provement and pleafure from their pens ! 
but I fear, I greatly fear, that the vaft 
ma{s of thy fubjeéts are not fufficiently 
informed in the nature of freedom, to 
receive from heaven and preierve fo rich 
a gift 
Hartford, Nov. 1789. 
<b S&S *-<> 
NO. X. 
To the American farmers and planters. 
*- HE gentlemen, who poflefs and 
| cultivate the foil, are in this 
country fo numerous, and hold fo great 
proportion of property, that they have a 
right to a decided influence in the mea- 
fures of government. In addrefling 
you, I {peak to the people, whofe will 
muit ultimately determine the fy(ttem of 
national police. An enlightened plant- 
er is a friend to manufactures, by which 
his raw materials are prepared for the 
ufe of man: he is a friend to commerce, 
which converts the furplus of his pe- 
rifhable produce into permanent weaith, 
and mingles the growth of every clime 


on the board of hofpitslity: ftill the 
agricultural now is, and for a century 
to come muft remain, the prevailing in- 
tereft, both in riches and in influence. 

The war of independence was yours : 

and therefore became a war of blows, 
too hard for the common enemy: our 
prelent form of government was firk 
delineated by thole who roll the tangue 
and drive the quill: it became a facred 
reality by the feal of your fuffrages : 
and ihe meafures of the treafury de» 
partment muft be addrefied to your good 
underftanding and fenfe of national ho- 
nour, torender them fuccefsful. Though 
the nature of your employmentis fuch, 
as precludes the opportunity of colleét- 
ing information—your judgment muft 
fanétion, and your firmnets effectuate, 
the public decrees. The evils, refulting 
froma lofs of public credit, may affeé& 
others firit: on you they fall heavieft. 
Merchants, monied men, and thofe, 
who have great property afloat, are on 
the watch: they have leifure to colle& 
every unformation : a correfpondence by 
every poft, and through half the world, 
advertiies them of the evil: and their 
property, by fome change in its fitua- 
uon, is fecured: while you, without in- 
formation, aml unfufpicious, are en- 
{nared. 

Every pofflible impofition in public 
credit wall operate thus : either the price 
of your produce will fall; or the ar- 
ticles you purchaie, rife; or the deceit. 
ful medium centre in your hands. 
When the ftate of credit, in any coun- 
try, isfuch as excites a war of arti- 
fice between its citizens, thofe mutt be 
eventual fufferers, whofe employment 
confines them in the field, at a diftance 
from the courfe of information, The 
firit thing you ought to demand, is a 
itable fyitem tor the public debt, which 
may be done, by placing the whole, of 
every deicription, under one refponiible 
board; the next is a circulating medi- 
um of fixed value. To accomplith 
this, I'am fenfible there muft be fome 
kind of direét taxation by the united 
ftates; for it is not probable that an 
imapoft and excife will equitably fund 
the whole debt. Direct taxation is now 
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practifed with a heavy hand by the fe- 
parate ftates: and why fhould the ex- 
ercife of this power, by the general go- 
vernment, be more dangerous, when 
attended with fuch circumitances, that a 
part of the fum you now pay, will be 
fuficient? If a change of fyftem will 
remove half the weight you have borne 
thefe fifteen years, be not duped to lofe 
the opportunity, by the artful fuggel- 
tions of fome men, who expect to gain 
more by the old game, than by a new 
one. ‘Ihe members of the general go- 
vernment are your reprefentatives— 
your friends—and the beings of your 
ewn creation: their exiftence and popu- 
larity are in your hands: and they have 
every motive to guard your interett ; 
more cannot be {aid of the ftate legifla- 
tures. Still further to remove all ful- 
picions that the writer is acting an in- 
fidious part, I will compare your pre- 
fent fituation with what it might be 
made, by an interpofition of the ge- 
neral government. 

Every ftate in the empire is heavily 
in debt. In each ftate, there are differ- 
ent modes of impofing and collecting 
taxes: but in all, direét taxation of 
fome kind is in ufe: ima few ftates ar- 
bitrary affeflment is cuftomary, which 
may be fet down as the worft kind of 
impofition: in others every kind of 
property, fpecifically, is charged at cer- 
tain rates, affixed in the taxlaws. In 
New England, your houles and lands 
—your cattle of every defcription— 
even your fons, are taxed, before their 
labour can pay for their fupport; and 
your mechanics are arbitrarily aifciled 
for the labour of their hands. The 
tax-laws have been varied annually, 
fo that to underftand the fyttem of pub- 
lic demands, is next to impofhble: thefe 
changes, in the tax-laws, have opened 
a fucceffion of {peculation, deftructive 
and unintelligible to the unwary citi- 
zen. The general taxation of all your 
propeity imperceptibly advances the 
amount to a grievance. In Connec- 
ticut, there are one hundred tax-gather- 
ers; andin the other ftates, a number, 
proportioned to their extent. “Ihe gea- 
Uemen, qualified to do this duty, miuit 
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be men of fagacity; and as fuch, will 
not forget them(elves ; nor can we with, 
they fhould ferve the public for nothing. 
An average emolument to themielves, 
of lefs than two hundred dollars per 
annum, would not tempt them to exe- 
cute the duiy: this emolument aries 
froma public reward, mileage, forbear- 
ance money, with an opportunity of 
fpeculating among the ignorant; and 
though it be not charged in ‘the tax- 
bills, is eventually paid by the people. 
Ibiame not the colleétors: thei buii- 
nefs requires induftry and watching ; 
and is attended with rifque; for they 
muit lofe the taxes of thofe who ab- 
fcond, after their warrants are receive 
ed: but I accufe a fyitem fo expentive 
to the people. One hundred tax-ga- 
therers, at two hundred dollars each, 
amount to twenty thoufand dollars: 
this fum, though not charged in any 
account whatever, ig annually paid by 
the people of Conneéticut—an enor- 
mous burden, for the fimple collection 
of taxes! and all this, on a plan, 
which, you have often been told, is 
mighty cheap, and full of economy and 
liberty. Let us talk no more of the 
high falaries given by the united ftates, 
when our own plan bears {o much harder 
on the people. Ihe employing too many 
men in any public bufineis, that it may 
be done at a cheap rate, always proves 
afpunge in the event. With the great 
fums you have paid, and collected, in 
this expenfive manner—wiih the ge- 
neral taxation of your whcle property 
—you have not obtained the reputation 
of being juft to your creditors. The 
evil ftill remains; and mutt remain, 
without a general reform of fyttem. 

Moft of my remarks will apply to 
all the ftates: but as this publication 
firit appears in Connecticut, I have ta- 
ken it as an initance to exemplify the 
whole. Let not thefe truths excite fac- 
tion: be calmm—reverence government, 
and public juitice—and you will be re- 
medied. Coinpare with this picture a 
tyitem I wit propofe. 

Let your tlate debt be affumed by 
the unued ttates. In addition to the 
impoit and excile, give them a direct 
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tax, Let this tax be impofed on the 
fingle article of improved land. Three 
cents per acre, which is two pence cur- 
rency of New England, very nearly, 
will be fufficient toeftablith the faith and 
juttige of your country, and content the 
public creditors, if they are reafonable 
men. Let this be paid in the money of 
the merchant; for if there be a depreciated 
currency in circulation, you will even- 
tually rue the confequences. Eight 
tax-gatherers will be {ufficient to colleé 
an excife and land-tax in Conneéticut, 
which now employs one hundred. Make 
thefe men refpontible; give them the 
falary of eight hundred dollars per ann. 
and {uffer no kind of tee to be taken 
from the people. This will make a fa- 
ving of nearly fourteen thoufand dollars, 
in the article of collection, which is 
principally paid by the pooreft citizens ; 
and for which they have no credit in the 
public opinion. The planter, poffe(s- 
ing one hundred acres, in fair cultiva- 
tion, will have to pay annually fixteen 
fhillings, New-England currency, for 
the whole amount of his taxes, and 
without any additional fee to collec- 
tors; and thofe who have lefs eftate, 
in proportion. Every wife planter would 
compound with the public for this fum— 
I believe it would be fufficient: and I 
appeal to the honeft cultivators of the 
earth, whether it be more than one-third 
of the fum they have been ufed to pay. 

The writer of this paper, though un- 
known even to fufpicion, and diftant 
from fame, wifhes to be thought an 
honeft man. Such fubjeéts as he is con- 
fidering, are apt to excite a fufpicion 
that fome evil is defigned: thefe fufpi- 
cions may be fomented by the litigious ; 
but, with the body of mankind, their 
origin is from a generous love of free- 
dom, and a determination to vindicate 
their honeft acquirements. 

After fo maay delufions, and ill- 
concerted policies, the Americans would 
be ftupid indeed, did they not watch 
every propofition of meafures, as it ri- 
fes. Next to perfonal liberty, the pre- 
fervation of property is the moft facred 
object, which can be affected by go- 
vernment ; and taxation is the great m- 

Vo. VII. No, II, 
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ftrument, by which government aéts on 
the properties of the people. The pro- 

pofal of a land tax is a weighty fubjeét : 

and a firm conviétion, that it is the moft 

dire&t way of emancipating you from a 

fyftem, which you can never reduce to 

calculation, is the reafon of my doing 

it. A citizen is unfafely fituated, when 

the demands made on him by govern~ 

ment, cannot be reduced to previous ef- 

timation; but can you do this under 

your feveral ftate fyftems ? You cannot 

determine, from year to year, the man- 

ner, nor the proportion, nor the arti- 

cles, in which you are to be taxed. 

You choofe aflemblymen once or twice 

a year; and, froma long habit, they 

confider it juitifiable to make fudden al- 

terations—they impofe new fums, of 
which you have no intelligence, but by 
the warrant of a tax gatherer ; thus cir- 

cumftanced, no previous eftimate, of 
what you muft pay, can be made: this 

I confider as an evil, not of the gentle- 

men who ferve you, but of the iyftem 
you are purfuing. Warrants go out 
from the ftate treafurer againft certain 
diftriéts, for certain fums: fubordinate 
officers make the tax bills againit in- 
dividuals: the law gives them arule ; 
but not one in ten of the people can tell 
whether this rule be honettly followed. 
If the multitude of your tax gatherers 
be not ftriétly honeit, there will be fome 
overcharges ; and if difcovered, it is 
ealy tocall them miftakes. It wounds 
the feelings of a good fubjeé&t to wran- 
gle, either with his lawgivers or col- 
lectors ; and the thing paffes. A fim- 
ple charge on all lands, can be previ- 
oufly eftimated: the planter knows the 
number of his improved acres: this, 
once afcertained, anfwers forever ; he 
forefees and provides for the exaét de- 
mand; and there is no poffibility of 
fraud. 

I already hear it objefted: ‘* the 
propofal is partial ; for improved lands 
are of unequal value ; and fome one acre 
may be worth half a dozen others.” 

The fame obje&tion lies with greater 
force againft your prefent fyftem. The 
tax you now pay on lands, fuppofes 
them of equal value, only difcriminating 
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the kind of cultivation. Your polls are 
equally affeffed; one of thefe may be 
fagacious, healthy, and rich, and very 
profitable to the man who carries it ; 
while another is void of all difcernment, 
fickly, poor, and an expenfive bill to 
the owner: your cattle are equally tax- 
ed; when itis known fome one beatt, 
either for fale or improvement, may be 
worth ten others in the flock: and this 
is the cafe with every article in your tax- 
able eftate, as it now ftands. 

No kind of property has a greater 
equality than the foil of the earth; the 
acres, naturally more produétive, are 
few; and fuperior cultivation is the 
chief thing which gives them an advan- 
tage. Taxing high cultivation, in moft 
inftances, is but taxing the induitry, 
which one man has beyond another : 
and in this view of the fubject, comes 
nearer to injuftice. 

Improvements, in the art of hufban- 
dry, have made different kinds of foil 
much nearer in value and profit, than 
they were half acentury paft. Vaft ex- 
tents of earth, lately fuppofed of no va- 
Jue, by cropping them fuitably, are 
made produétive ; and daily improve- 
ments in hufbandry increafe their equa- 
lity: but if, after all, there be any foil 
fo poor, it will not pay a fmall tax, it 
ought to be difmiffed from cultivation, 
and planted with trees, to prevent that 
{carcity of timber and wood, which will 
foon become an intolerable evil to the 
poor, in the early-fettled parts of this 
country. 

To do fraétional juftice, in a mat- 
ter of this nature, is impoflible. That 
fyftem is the beft, which comes neareft 
to perfect juftice—is moft intelligible to 
the people—and may be executed with 
fmalleft expenfe. Suppofe the compa- 
rative value of your lands were to be 
appraifed—to do juftice,the appraifement 
muft be frequently repeated, and the 
expenfe will more than balance the 
gain. I dread a fyftem, loaded with a 
prodigious number of fubordinate of- 
ficers : if you pay them a {mall fum, 
their numbers will make an immenfe 
amount. If you do not pay them, they 
will by fome artifice pay themfelves, 
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from the hard earnings of the people : 
and when public meafures pafs through 
an infinitude of managers, you cannot 
make them refponfible : and the citizens, 
under the appearance of protection, are 
pillaged at difcretion. Remember the 
late war! It was the humour of the 
people to multiply managers: you had 
public officers through fubordinate 
grades, innumerable as the leaves of 
fummer, down to captains of a dozen 
oxen, flourifhing with the national cock- 
ade in their hats—with all this appara- 
tus, your armies fuffered every diftrefs, 
through want of the provifions then rot- 
ting in ftore. An abfolute monarch is 
politic in increafing the number of in- 
ferior officers: for the additional ex- 
penfe creates an influence, by which he 
governs the people : but arepublic nceds 
not this policy. A republican govern- 
ment muft be grounded on economy— 
on the affections and confidence ot 
the people—on general knowledge and 
happinefs : and it ought, therefore, te 
avoid a {cheme of meafures, that is ei- 
ther intricate or expentive. 

Another objection to the land tax, as 
propofed, will be this—* that the inha 
bitants of the great towns, efcape the 
payment of a fum proportioned to thea 
ability.” 

The obje&tion appears with weight : 
let it be candidly confidered. ‘The maa 
of honefty and honour, will not wifh 
to avoid his partof the burden, whether 
town or country-be his refidence. Were 
a tax on lands the only means of a 
national revenue, the propofal might 
work injuftice: but by the joint opera- 
tion of a national impoft, excife, and 
land tax, the obje&tion will be obviated. 
Suppofe two perfons ef equal intereft, 
one a Citizen in fome great town, the 
other a planter in the country: the na- 
ture of a city life will lead to the greater 
confumptionof {uch articles,as are charg- 
ed with impoft and excife ; fo that the 
city inhabitant pays double or treble the 
fum paid by the other. 

The inhabitants of a great town mutft 
purchafe all their food and clothing : 


‘and it is not a love of luxury, but ne- 


ceflity, that obliges them to do this; by 
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which means they confume a four-fold 
fhare of taxable articles: and duties on 
commerce mutt always have this effect : 
for every man pays in the proportion that 
he confumes the dutied articles. The 
wealth of great townsis generally over- 
rated ; they prefent you with a few in- 
ftances of great riches, anda thoufand, 
of extreme indigence and wretchednefs. 
Were the property of large cities to be 
equalized among their inhabitants, a 
fhare would not be more than an average 
with the country inhabitants. The pa- 
rade of bufinefs—the flow of mercantile 
property, much of which is owned in 
the back country, and colle&ted for 
fale—the luxury and idlerefs of a few— 
with the general hilarity among a con- 
courfe of people—are cireumftances, 
when the unacquainted planter beholds 
them, which lead him to fuppofe, that 
the people in great cities might pay a 
proportion, much greater than they do, 
without intolerable wretchednefs. On 
this ftatement of faéts, let a land tax be 
brought into joint operation witha na- 
tional impoft and excife. I think the 
ejection is obviated. 
Hartford, Dec. 1789. 
“+ DS ]S=|> -o~ 
ue. x *, 

HE laws, which govern the de- 

cay and renoyation of the human 
race, feem a natural fubject of enquiry, 
to thofe who make part in its fugitive 
fucceffion. What increafes, upholds, 
or diminifhes our numbers, is no lefs 
a feeling fpeculation to the ftate, than 
to the individual. The paffions, which 
refpect the fexes ard their offspring, 
feem nearly alike every where: yet,. in 
different countries, there is a fenfible 
variety in the proportion of deaths and 
births among mankind. There are prin- 
ciples, then, ftill more imperious, with 
regard to the reproduction and increafe 
of the human race, than even theit im- 
petuous paffions. 


NOTE. 


* This effay is taken from the ‘Re- 
pofitory,’ a periodical publication, lately 
printed in London, 
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There feems, however, to have been 
a general filence on this fubje&t through- 
out antiquity. Some later writers, in- 
deed, have conceived, that there is a 
fixed rate of increafe, refpeSting man- 
kind, if not in all, yet in particular 
countries. Thisrule, being accompa- 
nied with no reafonings which thew its 
foundation, nor with the fuggeftion of 
any caufes, which may occafion it to 
vary, can only have been deduced from 
a fuppofed uniformity of faéts in its fa- 
vour ; and can have few praétical ap- 
plications. 

Modern politicians, however, who 
have witnefled the {wift multiplication 
of the American colonifts, have at 
length produced a complete theory of 
population, which applies to all cafes; 
and fhews the exact power of govern- 
ments, refpecting the numeroufnefs of 
their fubjeéts. But as the public at 
large, of all defcriptions, have, in ge- 
neral, imperfect apprehenfions of the 
dogtrine in queftion—and as many 
important objects are dependent up- 
on it—I have thought it ufeful to difeufs 
it, under three diftiné&t heads. They 
areas follow: sft. Of the primary prin- 
ciples of population: adly, Of the 
growth of new nations, with examples : 
and 3dly, Of the incidents, that may oc- 
cur to old nations, refpeéting popula- 
tion. 

The firft of thefe heads, alone, will be 
noticed in the prefent paper. Inftead 
of pretending toentire originality upon 
this fubjeét, I fhall exprefsly introduce 
various paffages, extracted from fuch 
authors, as have written upon it with 
molt torce and perfpicuity ; and accom- 
pany them, only where neceflary, with 
my own remarks. I fhall thus have 
the pleafure of doing juftice to eminent 
men, as well as to my objeét ; and fave 
the reader fome trouble, by ieleSting 
and arranging every thing within my 
knowledge, that has been well written, 
refpecting it. I fhall begin by citing 
the authority of fir James Stewart, who 
remarks, reipecting the primary prin. 
ciples of population, as follows : 

‘¢ The fundamental principle of the 
multiplication of all animals, and con- 
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fequently of man, is generation ; the 
next is food : generation gives exiftence ; 
food preferves it. 

<<Tn all countries, found inhabited, if 
the ftate of animals be enquired into, the 
number of them will be found in pro- 
portion to the quantity of food, produc- 
ed by the earth, regularly throughout 
the year, for their fubfiitence.” ‘* No 
mere can live than can be fed; and as 
all augmentations of food muft come at 
laft toa ftop, fo foon as this happens, 
2 people increafe no more : that is to (ay, 
the proportion of thofe who die, annu- 
ally increafes. This infenfibly deters 
from propagation : becaufe we are rati- 
onal creatures. But ftill there are fome, 
who, though rational, are not provident : 
thefe marry and prodvce : this I call vi- 
cious propagation. 

** Hence 1 diftinguifh propagation into 
two branches ; to wit, multiplication, 
which goes on among thofe who can 
feed what they breed: and mere pro- 
creation, which takes place among thofe 
who cannot maintain their offspring.” 
** Children, produced from parents who 
are able to maintain them, and biing 
them up to a way of getting bread for 
themfelves, do really multiply, and 
ferve a ftate. Thofe, born of parents, 
whofe fubfiftence is precarious, or which 
is proportioned only to their own phyti- 
cal neceflity, have a precarious exift- 
ence; and will undoubtedly begin life, 
by being beggars. Many fuch will pe- 
rifh for want of food; but many more, 
for want of eafe. Their mendicity will 
be accompanied by that of their pa- 
rents; and the whole will go to ruin ; 
according to that admirable expreffion 
of marechal Vauban, in his Dixme 
Royale : La mendicite*, fayshe, eft un 
mal, gui bientot tue fon homme.” 


NOTE. 


* The chief eonttituents of the difcafe 
of beggary, are fummed yp in the fol- 
lowing catalogue. Bad air, bad Jodg- 
ing, and clothing; bad and irregular 
diet ; irregular labour, the influence of 
fevere feafons, loofe manners, public 
juftice, a difquiet mind, want of provi- 
dent economy and of judgment, want 
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‘¢ Tn every country, where food is li- 
mited to a certain quantity, the inhabi- 
tants muft be fubfifted in a regular pro- 
greffion, defcending from plenty, and 
ample fubfiftence, to the laft periods of 
want, and fometimes ftarving for hun- 
ger. Although examples of this lat 
extremity are not common in fome coun - 
tries, yet I believe they are more fo, 
than is generally imagined ; and the 
other ftages of want are produétive of 
many difeafes, and of a decay, which 
extinguifhes the faculty of generation, 
or which weakens it, fo as to produce 
children lefs vigorous and healthy.” “If 
in that weakly ftate, nature flould 
wathhold a part of her ufual plenty, the 
whole multitude will be affected by it: 
a difeafe may take place, and fweep off 
a far greater number than is proportion - 
ed to the deficiency of the feafon.” 
“* Abufive procreation, therefore, pro- 
duces a political difeafe, which mortali- 
ty cures, at the expenfe of much mite- 
ry; as foreft trees, which are not pru- 
ned, drefs themfelves and become vigo- 
rous, at the expenfe of numbers which 
die all around.¢"* ‘Thus tar fir James 
Stewartt. 

‘* Wherever,” fays Montefquieu, 
‘¢ a place is found, in which two per- 
fons can live commodioufly, there they 
enter into marriage. Nature has a fuf- 

NOTES. 
of care and cleanlinefs, want of medical 
affiftance, and diforders too common 
among the unmarried, 

t ** We fee,” fays this author in ano 
ther place, ** how beneficent—I might 
have faid, how prodigal—natnre is in 
beitowing lite. Several kinds or animals 
eipecially infects, multiplyby thoufands 
yet the fpecies does not appear ann 
to increale. Nobody can pretend, thet 
particular individuals, of any ipecics, 
have a privilege to live, and that others 
die, from a difference in their nature. 
It is, therefore, reafonable to conclude, 
that what deftroys fuch vait numbers ot 
thoie produced, muft be, among other 
cauies, the want of food.” 


t See fir James Stewart's 
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ficient propenfity to it, when unreftrain- 
ed by the difficulty of fubfittence. A 
rifing people increafe and multiply ex- 
tremely ; this is becaule with them it 
would be a great inconveniency, to live 
in celibacy ; and none, to have many 
children. The contrary of which is the 
cafe, when a nationed is formed*.”” 

Mr. Humef, on the fubject of popu- 
lation, very properly remarks, that 
wherever a defire and power of ge- 
neration lie dormant, there we have 
proofs of reftraints operating upon po- 
pulation. Our {pecies, {ays this writer, 
would more than double itielf every ge- 
nersation, if all, who wifhed, could mar- 
ry, and, he ought to have added, could 
maintain their offspring. But though 
mr. Hume, like Montefquieu, forgets 
the nature of abufive procreation, he 1s 
equally aware of the faft multiplication 
of new nations. 

Inftead of purfuing thefe principles 
farther at prefent, it may be of advan- 
tage to paule, in order to make a few 
remarks. 

Warin climates, from what has been 
faid, and contrary to vulgar opinion, do 
bot appear to contribute to population, 
otherwiie than fecondarily. Thus, tuel, 
clothing, and dwellings, proper tor 
guarding againft cold, require confide- 
sably leis attention in warm, than in 
cold countries, and neceffarily occation 
le{s expenfe of territory. Warm countries 
alio poficis various other advantages, 
with retpect to food, that are ftill more 
Thus, for 
inftance, thefe productive climates boatt 


mmportant to population. 


a vegetation, that is not only peculiarly 
rapid, but that is conftantand unceafing ; 
iince each year contains a double fum- 
mer, and affords a double crop of abun 


The land alfo vields its fruits 


dance. 
in thefe remions, with lefs culture than 
elfewhere. There is likewife another 


inhab; 
tints of thefe parts, which 13, that of 


great fuperiority attending the 


uling a vegetable rather than an amaumal] 
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diet ; fince the produce of the earth goes 
much farther when eaten in its original 
vegetable form, than when conlumed 
through the medium of animals ; which 
devour much more nutriment during 
their lives, than they yield to man at 
their death, when flaughtered for his 
food. So that men, by living with fo 
much more economy, and poffeffing fo 
much more plenty, in warm than in 
cold climates, will naturally be found 
there in greater numbers on the fame 
extent of territory, other things being 
equal. Itis tor a fimilar reaton, that 
cold countries, which depend upon fo- 
refts for their fucl, are likely to be lels 
populous, within the fame fpace, than 
countries, m the fame latitude, which 
poffets coal mins for coal mines may 
be confulered as equivalent to (ubterra- 
neous foreits, and as preventing a con- 
fiderable waite of foil. In like manner, 
ingenious mventions for faving fuel, 
and for diftributing warmth, are a help 
to population, and more eipecially fo, 
as they are, at the fame time, trendly 
to induftr y. 

Pa ticular local cir 


have an influence upon populati " I 


imftances often 


cannot, however, find, that titheries 
have any operation im this reipett, ex 
cept as they furni h pie itiful om 7. 


fubfiftence : and in this view 


poffible, that they thoul! m rake 
ceed agriculture. Mian istoot Pe) 
univerfal an animal, to depend tor h 
multiplication, upon the nature of } 
aliments. But whatever occupatio 
calls tor the hand of man, in pret 

to cattle, certainly tends to augment tr) 
number of a people. Thus, a vi 
country, th uch trom Various ci hu 
ftances it is feldom rich, yet it ts 
paratively populous, fromits emp) 
many men 1 few catt) imion i 
that the cult t the vine may \ t 
fieid-ma fact ) } fam ‘ 
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je&is ; which is certainly an argument 
2gaintt horfes, kept for luxury, as well 
2s an argument in favour even of the 
ufe of machinery, in preference to hor- 
fes. Hence it is, that in China they 
hare much inland navigation, and few 
horfes or other beaits of burden: the 
fapport and increafe of population, in 
China, being one of the principal con- 
eerns of its government. 

Artificial regulations, refpecting po- 
pulation, are of little ufe. Marfhal 
Saxe, in his treatife upon the propaga- 
tion of the human fpecies, (which, ac- 
cording to his own remark, is contain- 
e{ in the very volume, in which he 
treats of the method of deftroying it), 
propofes to regulate marriages : and for 
this purpoie to aiter our reingion, 
and give law to the moft delicate of ail 
caprices. This is in the true fpirit of 
a projector, whofe means are generally 
violent, in proportion as they deviate 
from nature, and want efficacy. It is 
alfo in the true fpirit of a foldier : though 
tts author was unmindful in it of one of 
the firft principles of that proieflion, 
when he withed to collect numbers, 
without attending to the means of lub- 
fitting them. ‘It is not, however,” 
fays fir James Stewart, “ trom want of 
marrying, that people do not increale, 
but from want of fubfittence: nothing 
1: fo eafy as to marry ; nothing fo na- 
tural ; €. pecially among the lower fort.” 
Auguttus Cafir, who (by the jus trium 
i berorumt) withed to givea bounty up- 
en the rearing of cluldren, feems to have 
been equally ignorant of the great prin- 
ciples of population with marfhal Saxe, 
l.aws which reward the parents of a fa- 
riily, tend to diftribute the burden of 
the fupport of the family upon the other 
parts of a nation; but unleis the means 
ot tubfitting the nation are augmented, 
the nation cannot on the whole imcreafe 
by this or any other contrivance. It is 
tiue, thai the neceflity of maintaining a 
family, occafions a certain degree both 


of exertion and economy in the heads of 


it, and thence in others; but this cir- 
cumftance has its bounds ; and io, con- 

ho . sas laes 1. a 
fequently, has the pepuiation that 1s 


fuppefed to depend upon it. A few 
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cafes may call for laws like that jut 
alluded to of Auguftus ; fuch as that 
of a country, which has much vacant 
land, with no impediment to its cultiva- 
tion, or which has fuftained an occafi- 
onal lofs of people, or makes a larve 
and conitant exportation of its inhabi- 
tant.: but, in general, population {fo 
invariably follows, where fubfiitence 
occurs, and it makes fuch unhappy ef- 
forts to exceed the meafure of fubfitt- 
ence, that the firtt object of a politician 
fhould be, how to multiply fubfiftence, 
and net how to force numbers. ‘The 
ttate of the poor, in all countries, fhews 
how much difpofed mankind are to mar- 
riage. The want of confideration in 
the poor, prevents their adhering to 
that celibacy, which the better orders of 
people generally impofe upon themfelves, 
whenever the means of fubfitting a fa- 
mily arewanting. They marry for their 
own gratification ; and produce an flue, 
that is to die from diftreis, or to depend 
upon the aid of others for its fupport ; 
and hence one principal caufe of the 
burden of the Englith poor laws. 

** It every thing elie be equal,” fays 
mr. Hume, ‘ itfeems natural to expect, 
that wherever there are moft happinets 
and the wifeft inftitutions, there alfo 
will be moft people. Every wife, juft, 
and mild government, by rendering the 
condition of its fubjects eafy and fecure, 
will always abound moft in people, as 
well as in commodities and riches.” 
The comparative number and produce 
of marriages in any country therefore 
being given, we may conjecture the 
actual eafe of its fubfiftence, and in {ume 
meajure its happinefs, and even its frec- 
dom from dicate ; and vice verfa. We 
may prefume alfo, that ftates, that are 
confined, as to their fubfiitence, are 
(cateris paribus) more difpofed to in- 
continency, and to the vices of beg- 
gary, than countries differently circum- 
ftanced ; partial luxury and general 
plenty having very oppofite tendencies, 

It is no objection to the laws, here 
afligned to population, that population 
is checked in various countries, where 
the means of fubfiftence are at hand. 
‘* Experience,” fays fir James Stewart, 
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every where fhews the poflible ex- 
iftence of a country, the population of 
which is ttopped for want of food, thouch 
abundantly able to produce more.” 
For example, none will deny that the 
proper cultivation of the parks, com- 
mons, and other wafte lands, in Engs 
land, would multiply the people ; yet 
who will pretend to blame the poor for 
not eftablifhing farms upon them, when 
the laws of property fo decifively forbid 
it? We muft, therefore, carefully dif- 
tinguifh between fubfittence that exifts, 
and fubfiftence that might exiit ; between 
fubfiftence a€tual and poffible. In fhort, 
nothing can be more true, than that 
whatever gives food, gives people. 

{In this place the writer gives an ab- 
ftira&t of dr. Franklin’s effay on popu- 


Remarks on trifling, fuperficial travellers. g2 


lation ; but as that effzy is given entire, 
in the sth Vol. of the Mufeum, page 
109, the abftract is omitted.) 

We may be content at prefent with 
having eftablifhed the fact, chat fubha- 
ence is that which ultimately determines 
the degree of population in every coun- 
try. Itis an enquiry foreign to this 
place, what are the principles that re- 
gulate fubfiftence ; it is enough to have 
alluded to them. We may conclude 
then, that every ftate has in it a certam 
number of places ; or, tf I may ufe that 
exprefhon, of niches for fubjeéts ; and 
the multiplication of fubjeéts depends 
either upon the increafe of thefe niches, 
or upon the encouragement of fuch eco- 
nomy as fhall enable more fubjects te 
fubfit in the fame room, 
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NUMBER VIII. 
“ Triflers not e’en in trifles can excel.” 


HERE is no better way to ef- 

timate the underftanding of a 
man, than by hearing him converte on 
what he has difcovered in his travels. 
Many men, who adventure abroad, ne- 
ver get rid of their prejudices : and what- 
ever falls within their notice, is viewed 
under fuch an eye of prepofleilion, that 
it eludes a fair examination. A tra- 
veller, of thts caft, may add to the num- 
ber of his ideas : but he does not dimi- 
nifh his errors, nor really add to his 
ftock of truth. It had been better for 
him, upon the whole, to have tarried at 
home: for he would then have fpent 
lefs money, and acquired fewer habits 
of vexing his friends, by his pertnefs, or 
deluding them by his mittakes. If he 
attempt to relate any incident, he gene- 
rally forgets the moft material circum- 
{tances ; and always gives it a falieco- 
jouring, or draws from it wrong infe- 
rences. We can, however, bear with the 
mere errors that are impofed on us by a 
traveller ; beeaufe as we have not the 
power of dete&ting the fallacy, we feel 
no difpofition to complain of the decep- 
tion. 
But there is a defcription of travellers, 


whofe converfation fcon becomes i: 
fome, if not intolerable. I atlude to thofe 
trivolous characters, whele minds are 

nly occupied upon trifles; and who, 
wherever they go, or whatever they fe, 
Con never acquire or communicate the 
leait degree of ufetul information. The 
habitual levity of deportment, thefe trrf- 
flers difcover, {oon renders their nsirth 
infipid, and thelr ob{ervations unint:- 
refting. ‘There 1s no force of talents io 
invigorate their remarks. If they affect 
to fhew wit, no perion perceives une 
edge of it: and if they relate anecdotes, 
it is unpoilble to find the mth of ther 
ftory. In fhort, a man of this triting 
turn mutt continue of that charade 
whether he travelor ftay athome. He 
can never arrive at excellence ever in 
thole hab 


tohim. The truth is, the more ex 
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pert any one is, indiiplaying trivoe ous 
accomplifhments, the letsoxcellent dues 
he appear. We can never allociate any 
ideas of merit with qualifications, that 
produce no advantage, and mdic.te ne 
capacity. However vilentatious a mam 
may be, if he have not folid attainments 
he is foon penetrated : and his compa- 
nions determine at once, that he does 
not trifle for the fake of bemy plesiant, 
but becaule he does not Know how ts 
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be ferious, and can never be wife. Men 
of good fenfe and gravity fometimes re- 
lax their ufual tone of demeanor ; and 
can amufe themfelves with trifles, with- 
out being cumtemptible. It can be per- 
ceived, that the part they have taken, is 
affumed only for the moment. But 
noted triflers fo flagrantly deviate from 
dignity of manners, that no perfon will 
miftruft, they a& from a character they 
have taken up, but from one, they cannot 
lay afide. 

My young acquaintance, Garrulus, 
has lately returned from his education 
and his travels. His friends imagine he 
has made great improvements : but he is 
much more indebted to their partiality, 
than to his own acquirements, for the 
eftimation in which he is viewed. It 
was ealily fuppofed, that to pert a boy 
muit, ii well-educated, make a fmart 
man. He early difcovered fymptoms 
of vanity : and thefe were miltaken for 
indications of genius. Full of flatier- 
ing hopes, his parents conceived the idea, 
that he muft be fent to Europe for an 
education. He has completed it; and 
once more refides in his native country. 
I will not pretend to fay, what he 
would have been, had he continued at 
home : but he has, by no means, loft 
his pertnefs, or his vanity, by going 
abroad. Garrulus well remembers the 
numbers of years he has confumed at 
fchools and univerfities ; and has not 
yet forgotten the names of the authors 
he was compelled to read. It divert 
children and fervants, to hear him re- 
count the tricks and frolics of his aca- 
demical life: and I believe this is the 

miy amufement, his education is caleu- 
jated to afford. The reader will ex- 
pect to be entertained with an account 
ot the travels of this afpiring youth. 
But here I find myfelt unable to gratify 

wh an expectation. Though I am 
frequently in company with hin, I have 
tto learn, whether he has gained one 

tul idea, from travelling two years, 
through the moft celebrated countries 
.a Europe. He has often boafted to 
we, thathe dined with fix young noble- 
cu, at an hotel in France; complain- 
that he found bad inns in Italy ; and 
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declared, that he eat falted cabbage in 
Germany. But he feems to dwell with 
peculiar delight, in relating how rapidly 
the ftages drive through England, and 
how complaifantly he was treated at 
houfes of entertainment. He mentions 
fuch circumftances with an air of tri- 
umph ; becaufe he alleges, that, in thefe 
refpects, the Englith are, beyond com- 
parifon, iuperior to his own countrymen. 

Nothing fills him with more rapture, 
than to be able to point out any par- 
ticular, in which the Americans have 
not arrived at equal perfection with the 
Europeans. It happens, fortunately for 
us, that Garrulus has extended his ob- 
fervations te nothing, of fo much im- 
portance in itfelf, as to render ita point 
worth contending, in which country it 
holds pre-eminence. 

Thefe trifling charaéters, however, 
find eafy admiffion into the beft circles 
of company, the world affords. This 
may feem the more extraordinary, as 
a perfon of this ftamp fo foon becomes 
tedious in private converfation, where 
only a focial interview is intended. We 
caneafily find a folution to this diffi- 
culty. A talkative, impertinent perfon 
may be called a bon compagnon by all 
men, though no man view him with 
any refpeét or friendfhip. There isa 
convenience in having fuch an afloci- 
ate. We feel free and unembarrafled 
in his prefence ; can learn from him the 
news and fafhions of the day ; and fend 
meffages by him to any part of the 
town. But there is yet a greater advan- 
tage, one finds in fuch an acquaintance : 
it is wellknown, that in mixed compa- 
nies, few people have a turn for gene- 
ral converfation, and unlefs fome _per- 
fon is prefent, who has a good fhare of 
impudent prattle, there will be too 
much dulnefs and referve. Every mo- 
deft man of the party feels relieved, 
when any of his companions will take 
his fhare of the converfation. In this 
way, men of bold affuming manners, 
however ignorant they may be, endear 
themfelves, as companions, to all deno- 
minations of fociety. I have obferved, 
that in moft clubs or parties, fenfible 
men are fond ef admitting fome perfons 
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of levity, merely to make diverfion for 
the reft of the company. 

It is to be regretied, that fome wor- 
thy youths are beguiled into an opinion, 
that wnpudence is defirable, becaufe it 
meets with attention. ‘They draw this 
conclufion, from the notice that is taken 
of fuch charaéters as I have been de- 
fcribing. Could it be difcerned, from 
what motives, men of a forward, often- 
tatious deportment are received into 
company—or could it be known in 
what light they are generally eftimated, 
they would no longer be regarded as ob- 
jets of envy, or as patterns ior imita- 
tion. Every young man fhould conclude, 
with refpeét to himéfelf, that, if his talents 
and accomplifhments be not fo conf{pi- 
cuouis as to attract efteem and admira- 
tion, unfolicited, he can never acquire 
any real influence of character by pert- 
nefs and felf-importance. It ts true, he 
roy gain a numerous acquaintance 5 
b. he will find few friends : people will 
exicrtain him kindly, but they will 
place in him no confidence ; they will 
trint him with no property. Upon the 
whole, his life will be neither honourable 
to himéelf, nor ferviceable to fociety. 

New York, December 2, 1789. 

NUMBER IX, 

HAVE often admired at the conde- 
I {cenfion that women of intrinfic ele- 
gance fhew, in fubmitting to an excefs 
of fafhions, which only diminith fuch 
charms as have a real exiitence in na- 
ture. Simple neatnefs gives a beautitul 
perfon far more pleafing attractions, 
than any ornaments, which fancy or 
artifice can invent. The mott, there- 
fore, that a Gne woman fhould aim at, 
is to avoid fingularity. If in her drefs, 
fhe affume any unufual glare, her ap- 
pearance may dazzle the eyes of behold- 
ers more, but it will affect their hearts 
leis. The forms of etiquette are de- 
figned to bring perfons, who affociate 
together, on fome degree of equality, 
for the time being. It hides the defor- 
mities of one, and veils the excellencies 
of another. 

Ina circle of ladies highly dreffed, it 
is not eafy to form particular attach- 
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ments. Thofe caufes, that excite admi- 
ration, feldomengage the tender fenti- 
ments of the heart. For this reafon, a 
woman often has many adinirers, who 
has not a fingle lover. A towering fan- 
ciful head-drefs, and other flaring de- 
corations, may be an advantage to a 
girl, whofe fize and figure are not natu- 
turally favourable; but they have a 
contrary effeéc on one who wears th: 
graces of native elegance. In fhort, a 
woman of inherent beauty commits ay 
fhe make: 
her drefs fo con{picuous, as to be looked 
at, more than herfelf. It is rather a dif- 
credit to a charming girl, that her moit 
dangerous rival fhould come from a mil- 
liner’s fhop. 

The etiquette of courts, like that of 
drefs, is calculated to obfcure the real 
character. Thoie, who affemble at the 
levees of princes, all appear under a 
mafk. There are no circumftances, that 
indicate the peculiar qualities of men, 
on thefe occafions. Ifa blockhead com- 
mit no miftake, he paffes for a fathion- 
able man; and meets with attention 
from philofophers. if the moft folid me- 
rit be unattended with a knowiledve of 
etiquette, it will pafs, in fucha fic ati ny 
as a thing of no value. Thofe rules, 
which knaves have in all ages invented 
forthe fake of deceiving and managing 
fools, have obtained a currency among 
the wifeft and beit of men. 
fary that it fhould be fo. 


imprudent act, whenever 


It is necel- 


New York, September 16, 1789. 
NUMBER X. 

T cannot be {fuppoted, that women 
have naturally more pride of cha- 
raéter, or more perfonal vanity, than 
men. Both alike have their paffions and 
properties, innature. The different 
modes of male and female education 
create a difference in opinions and man- 
ners, which is merely artificial 
nity, when it is well managed, is per- 
haps one of the moft ufeful qualities, 
that either fex poflefles. Itis fo elaf. 
tic a {pring of achon, as gener ally fti- 
mulates very vigoroufiy to the attain. 
ment of the obje& it has in view. The 
hero giories wm bis martial achievements 
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—the rich man in his riches—the ftrong 
man in the ftrength ot his arms. But 
the effects of vanity are no where fo 
confpicuoufly, or fo ufetully difplayed, 
as in regulating the female character 
and conduct. It 1s therefore peculiarly 
efiential, that it fhould be cultivated in 
women, becaufe the cuftoms of fociety 
expote the actions of a female toa fcru- 
tiny rigoroufly exact. She muft be re- 
ftrained from error by motives fingu- 
larly ftrong and lively, or her deport- 
ment will {carcely bear fuch rigour of 
in{pection. 

The flattery, beftowed on the ladies, 
by all civilized people, operates upon 
their vanity, in fuch a degree, as to 
guard them againft the temptations, by 
which they are on all fides affailed. 
Fondnefs for pesfonal decorations, and 
ataite for elegance, highly cultivated, 
form an almoft impregnable barrier 
againft the allurements of vice, or the 
arts of pernicious feduction. It muft 
be confeffed, however, this paflion may 
be mifapplied ; and, through the ad- 
drefs of artful men, may become a 
{nare, rather than a protection, to the 
unwary female. But the ufual effeét of 
it is different: and it much oftener pro- 
teéts virtue, than betrays it. 

Thote, who fet the higheft value upon 
charaéter, will be the moft cautious to 
avoid thofe ftains that defile it. The 
complimentary language, in which la- 
dies are frequently addrefled, increafes 

the ardour of their pride. Of courfe, 
they are lefs eafily beguiled into aétions 
that will expofe them to a lets of repu- 
tation, than they would be, had they 
Jefs elevated ideas of the worth of cha- 
yaéter. The part afligned to females in 
the management of domettic ccncerns, 
makes it requifite that they fhould ob- 
ferve the ftricteft purity of manners. 
Thus itappears, that flattery is attend- 
ed with real utility, whatever may be 
the motive that gives rife toit. Indeed, 
when it becomes a general cuftom, to 
gratify ladies with polite and flattering 
expreffions, men acquire habits of po- 
jitencis, as amatter of courfe; and ufe 
fucha civility, when they are prompted 
by no other motives, than merely to ap- 
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pear civil and well-bred. The mifap- 
plication of flattery, in fome inftances, 
fhould not be urged as an argument 
againft the general advantages it pro- 
duces. It faves fifty characters, where 
it deftroys one. 

Pride ts a paffion, which, with proper 
management, may controul many of 
the exceffes of other paffions. A proud 
man will f{carcely become a knaviia one : 
and he muft lofe part of his pride, be- 
fore he canbecome a drunkard. With 
women, it has ftill greater efficacy. The 
felf-denials they fo chearfully bear—in 
many inftances, where men give them- 
felves indulgence—are owing very much 
to thofe lively fentiments of pride, which 
become a predominating motive of ac- 
tion. Thofe, who direét the education 
of females, fhould give great attention 
tothe manner in which flattery is paid 
to them. They fhould learn to prize 
fuch virtues and accomplifhments as 
are in themfelves moft valuable. The 
inconvenience, that fome women have de- 
rived from being too much flattered, pro- 
ceeds from an improper cho'ce of the qua- 
lifications that have been made the ob- 
jects of commendation. When care is 
taken to infpire them with juft fenti- 
ments of charaéter, their veneration 
forit can never be too much increafed 
by compliments and praifes. 

New York, November 1789. 
NUMBER XI. 

6 Gs defire of being diftinguifhed, 

is fo ftrong, that fome men had 
rather be ridiculed, than not be noti- 
ced at all. Thofe,who fet themfelves up as 
a gazing ftock to the rabble, and excite 
a {pecies of admiration by affecting fome 
frivolous diftin&tion from other people, 
are under the influence of the meaneft 
kind of ambition. Nothing can fooner 
deitroy the real refpeétability of a man, 
than an affeétation of fingularity in opi- 
nions or cuftoms, which are in them- 
felves indifferent. But I do not know 
a more ridiculous fhape, that ambition 
and vanity can affume, than when they 
prompt people to depart from common 
fafhion in their drefs and ftyle of living, 
There are obvious advantages, from 
having fome uniformity eftablifhed in the 
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cuftoms, which relate to our common 
tranfactions in life. Thofe, therefore, 
who depart from them, may, in fome 
meafure, be confidered as difturbers of 
the tranquility of other people. 

Some perfons are too apt to refine in 
their ideas of following the dictates of 
found judgment. They will fay, that 
no wife man will trouble himfelf to pur- 
fue any cuftom, however public it may 
be, unlefs fome reafon can {pecially be 
offered in its favour. This rule fhould 
be reverfed : and in all indifferent mat- 
ters, one fhould follow the fafhion, un- 
lefs fome fpecial reafon can be alleged 
againit it. 

To differ from the reft of mankind, 
in any immaterial thing, may indicate 
more pride or ill humour than others 
poffefs : but it is no mark of fuperior 
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underitanding, There muft be a decree 
of indifcretion in every inftance of fin. 
gularity, that does not originate in duty 
or convenience. I cven queftion, whe- 
ther a man is not under obligations to 
fall in with, or, at any rate, not to op- 
pofe, the eftablifhed cuitoms of fociety, 

unlefs he believe them unreafonable or 
inconvenient. This probably will ne- 
ver be the cafe: for I doubt whether the 
prevailing tafte and feelings of the com- 
munity may be looked upon as altoge- 
ther arbitrary and capricious. When 
any cuftem predominates, fora confides 
rable length of time, it is a tolerable 
evidence, that there is fome foundation 
in reafon for its exitence; though per- 
haps the real advantages of it may not 
be perceived or acknowledged. 

New York, Fuly 8, 1789. 
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MISCEL 
Effay on the influence of religion, in civil 
fociety. By the rev. Thomas Reefe, 
A. M. paftor of the prefbyterian church 
at Salem, S$. C.—page 33. 
NUMBER SII, 
HERE can be no precife and fix- 
ed rule laid down, for the regu- 
{ation of men’s conduét with refpect to 
duties of imperfe&t obligation, 

Of all the imperfect rights, gratitude 
approaches neareft to thofe, which are 
of complete obligation. None, of ail 
thofe duties which cannot be properly 
exacted by law, admits of fuch accurate 
and determinate rules : but although the 
crime of ingratitude may be more eatily 
afcertained, than any other of the fame 
clafs, the flighteft confideration will con- 
vince us, that no law can be framed, 
for the punifhment of it, which will not 
be loofe, vague, and liable to a thou- 
{and exceptions. And if this be the cale 
with ingratitude, much more wath the 
others. We may therefore conclude, 
without hefitation, that human laws 
cannot enforce the dutics of imperfect 
obligation. Now, altiiough the viola- 
tion of thefe duties may not fo direétiy 
tend to the diffolution of fociety, nor 
bring on fuch rapid deftruction, as the 
negleé&t of thofe, which are called perfect 
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rights, it is clear, that it muft gradual- 
ly fap the foundations of government, 
and deftroy that union and concord { 
neceflary to its well-being, If then ci- 
vil laws, by their proper power, cannot 
provide for the obfervance of the duties 
which are of fuch great moment to {oci- 
ety, it muft be acknowledged a great 
deficiency. Thus it appears, that civil 
fociety totally wants one of thofe fanc- 
tions, which have been always reckon- 
ed its two grand pillars; and can apply 
the other only in a very timited dezree. 
An eminent writer hath afferted, * that 
civil fociety, by its own proper power, 
cannot provide for above one-third of 
the moral duties.” I have not made 
the calculation; but believe he is near 
the truth. And we may add, that it 
can provide for thefe few but very im- 
perfetly. Let us now enguire how re- 
ligion fupplies thefe denciencies. 
One of the molt natural and 
notions of the Detty, is, that he abhor 
vice and delights in virtte; will punith 
the one, and reward the other. T hey, 
who firmly believe, and proy erly at- 
tend to, this important religious truth, 
muft, without doubt, he greatly inthu- 
enced by it. When they call to mind, 
that they are accountable creature 
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muft be happy or miferable hereafter, 
according as they behave themfelves 
here, this will doubtiefs be a powerful 
motive to fhun vice, and purfue virtue. 
Religion holds up to all her fincere vota- 
ries, areward, than which nothing can be 
greater, more noble, and better {wited 
to influcnce the mind. The profpeé ef 
an happinefs, the moft exalted in its na- 
ture, the mott exquilite in degrec, and 
eternal induration, muft frongly allure 
thofe, to whom the detire of happinefs 
is natural. Such, in the opinion of fome of 
the wifeit and beit of the heathens, is that 
felicity, which awaits the virtuous man 
after death. This is the reward which 
religion promifes, and which the good 
man expects to enjoy, as the recompenfe 
of his virtue and piety. 

Without determining, whether the 
hope of reward, or the dread of punifh- 
ment, moft influences the actions of 
men, in general, we may fuafely affirm, 
that, on minds of a particular caft, the 
former works much more powerfully 
than the latter. Men of great and haugh- 
ty fouls—of clevated and daring {pirits 
—revolt againft every thing that wears 
the appearance of compuliion. They 
{corn to be overawed, by the fear of 
punishment ; and confider it as a motive 
fit only to operate upon little minds, 
and timorous {pirits. The dread of civil 
Jaws, and even the terrors of religion, 
can have but little effect upon fuch men : 
but they may be eatily wrought upon, 
by the profpeét of a reward, fuited to 
the greatneis of their minds. The re- 
ligionift, though he may not be prompt- 
ed to yield obedience to the wife and 
falutary laws of his country, by the 
hope of a reward from his feilow-citi- 
zens, expects ample retribution, from 
him who knows the fincerity and up- 
rightnefs of his conduct. He looks for 
no reward from man; but expects it 
from him who is the rewarder of all 
thofe who walk in the paths of virtue. 
As the laws, in every well-conftituted 
and wifely-governed ftate, will, as far 
as they reach, ever coincide with the 
eternal laws of the Deity, he will pay 
1 religious regard to them, not only as 
va'ified by the authority of government, 
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but as bearing the ftamp, and being the 
fovereign mandates of the fupreme lord 
of all*. Deeply impreffed with this awful 
fanétion of the Deity—powerfully in- 
fluenced by the hope of that reward, 
which is the confequence of obedience 
to his laws—he will practife juftice in 
all its various branches. This impor- 
tant virtue is the proper objeét of laws, 
both human and divine; and abfolutely 
neceflary, not only to the welfare, but 
alio to the very exiftence, of civil g»- 
vernment. Even a fociety of robbe: 
according to a trite obfervation, c. 
fubfitt without fome degree of it. What- 
ever, therefore, hath a tendency to lead 
men to the pradlice of this cardinal vir- 
tue, mult be peculiarly advantageous to 
civil fociety. Now, certainly, the man 
who aéts under the influence of religi- 
ous motives and prin. iples—who confi- 
ders the laws of juitice as the laws of 
God, who, he believes, wiil reward him 
for obedience, and punifh him for dif. 
obedience—is more likely to prac- 
tife juftice, than one who is influenced 
only by human authority, and the ter- 
ror of human Jaws, which he can of- 
ten evade, and fo efcape unpunifhed. 
It is eafy to determine which of theie 
will be moft faithful to his truft, moft 
honeft and upright in his dealings, moft 
careful to fhun every thing that may 
be injurious to his neighbour, in per- 
fon, character, or property. 

NOTE. 

* <¢ Human laws are meafures in re- 
fpeé& of men, whofe actions they mutt 
dire&t, how-be-it fuch meafures they 
are, as have alfo their higher rules to 
be meafured by, which rules are two, 
the law of God, and the law of na- 
ture: fo that laws human muft be 
made according to the general laws of 
nature, and without contradiction to 
any pofitive law of {cripture; other- 
wife they are ill made.” Hooker. 

This was alfo the opinion of mr. 
Locke, who quotes this very paflage of 
Hooker, in his treatife on government. 
If fome of our laws were brought to 
this teft, I think they would be found 
not exaétly agreeable to thefe two rules 
—and therefore not good, 
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But further : religion will not only 
lead thofe, who are influenced by it, to 
the exercife of juftice, im its various 
branches ; but will induce them to the 
exact performance of all thofe duties of 
impertect obligation, which human laws 
cannot enforce. The civil magiftrate 
takes no notice of thefe; and can nei- 
ther reward the per{ormance, nor punifh 
the neglect of them; but the laws of 
God extend to them; and religion as 
ftrongly exacts them as the duties of 
perteét obligation. The religious man 
confiders them as truly binding, as the 
moft obvious dictates of juftice. He as 
much expeéts to be rewarded for the 
one, asthe other. This will lead him 
to pay the moft facred regard to the 
duties of gratitude, humanity, hofpi- 
tality, charity—in a word, to ail thofe 
kind and beneficent offices, which are 
foeffentially neceflary to the welfare of 
the community: though they are not, 
and indeed cannot be, the proper ob- 
jects of human laws. We think it un- 
neceflary to enlarge upon the duties juft 
now mentioned, by fhewing how much 
the careful performance of them tends 
to ftrengthen andcenfirm the focial uni- 
on. The flighteft confideration will im- 
mediately convince us, of what vaft im- 
portance they are to focicty, and how 
much they promote peace, love, harmo- 
ny, and confequently felicity, in the fo- 
cial ftate, We need only conceive what 
would be the confequence of the total 
neglect of thefe duties, tobe fully con- 
vinced of their utility. Whata fhock- 
ing and deplorable feene of malice, ha- 
tred, ftrife, cruelty, mifery, and du- 
traction, opens upon the mind, on the 
bare fippofition! And yet civil fociety, 
as hath been obferved, cannot enforce 
thefe duties, the practice of which is fo 
neceflary to its happincfs, and the ne- 
gle& of which endangers its very ex- 
iftence. If then, religion enforce thete 
duties, and lead men to the perfor- 
mance of them, it wi!] certainly follow, 
that it is ufeful to the ttate. Thus re- 
ligion, 'ike a powerful ally, comes in to 
the aid of civil government ; and, by ei- 
tablithing the fanétion of reward, which 
it wholly wants, fupplies its detetts. 
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NUMBER IY, 
N order more fully to demonftrate 
how religion {upplies the defe&ts of 
civil fociety, let it be obferved, that it 
not only furnifhes the fanétion of re- 
ward, which it fo much needs, but 
alfo fuperadds a new fanétion of pu- 
nifiment, which co-operates with, and 
gives additional energy to human laws. 
The reader will pleafe to remember, 
that we have already fhewn, that civil 
fociety can apply the fanétion of punifh. 
ment, only in a very lew and limited 
degree. 
Some crimes are fecret, and cannot be 
punithed by civillaws ; becaufe they lie 
wholly beyond their reach. Others are 
of fuch a nature, that the fevere punith- 
ment of them opens an avenue to thofe 
of amore atrocious nature. But this 
is not the cafe with the fan&tion of pu- 
nithment, which religion eftablithes. Tt 
applies to all crimes whatfoever, let their 
nature or circumftances be what they 
may. Men may efcape the punifhment, 
which civil fociety decrees, by concealins 
their crimes : but they cannot thus elude 
that, which religion holds out, to all thofe 
who violate herlaws. Thole, who be- 
lieve that God governs the world in 
wifdom and righteoufnets, and that his 
providence extends to all his creatures, 
muft alfo believe, that he is omnifcient, 
and, of coniequence, perfectly acquaint- 
ed with ali their actions and intentions. 
All who have a firm perfuafion and pro- 
per impreffion of this great religious 
truth, will be fenfible, how vain it is 
to attempt to cover their crimes fron 
him, whofe all-feeing eye penetrates the 
inmoft receffes of their hearts. Reli- 
gion teaches, that all the tranfgreffions 
of the witked, though they may efcape 
the cbiervation of men, lie open to the 
Deity, whote “ eyes are like a flame 
of fire;”’ and who will, in dve time, 
inflict that punifhment which they juft- 
ly deferve. As the protpeét of impuni- 
ty invites men to evil—io the certainty 
of punithment tends to reftrain them 
from it, efpecially if the punithimert 
be untpeakably great and dreadful. 
And tvch, beth chriflians and heathen 
are agreed, will he the pumfhment of 
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vice ina future life. If, then, the dread 
of a punishment, certain, terrible, and 
everlaiting, can have any influence on 
the minds of men, religion muft be a 
powerful reftraint, not only from open, 
but fecret crimes. Where crimes are 
fecret, or of fuch a nature as not to be 
cognizable by human judicatures, the 
fanétion of civil laws ceafes to operate ; 
andis no longer of any fervice to re- 
ftrain from tranfgreffion. Here religion 
comes in moft opportunely to the affif- 
tance of civil fociety, by imprefling the 
idea of a future ftate, an omnifcient tri- 
bunal, and a punifhment, which the 
guilty cannot poflibly avoid. On the 
other hand, where the crime is open, 
and liable to be punifhed by human 
laws, the fan@tion of religion falls in 
with, and ftrengthens that of human 
laws, by holding outa punifhment much 
more certain, as well as more formida- 
ble, than man can inflict. 

Men may be guilty of the blackeft 
ingratitude, and, in general, totally 
negleét the duties of imperfect obliga- 
tion, without incurring the leaft dan- 
ger from the civil powers. But although 
civil government ordains no penalties 
ia this cafe, religion does; and thus 
furnifhes a remedy for that material de- 
fe&. The man, who lives under the be- 
lief and impreffion of religion, looks 
upon himfelf accountable at the bar of 
the omnifcient, for the neglect of thofe 
duties. Though he be under no terror 
from the laws of men, he fears that fu- 
ture vengeance, which awaits the guilty 
beyond the grave. 

But it may be objeéted againft the 
above reafoning—that religion is not 
fo ufeful and neceffary as hath been re- 
prefented; that though civil fociety la- 
bours under great deficiencies, there 
are other ways by which they may be 
iupplied. It may be faid, that the re- 
gard, which men have to their own 
intereft, their own temporal happinefs 
and feeurity, will naturally lead them to 
pay a ftri&t regard to the laws of focie- 
ty, and alfo to perform thofe duties 
which laws cannot enforce, as well as 
ro avoid thofe crimes which they can- 
not punifh ; that the happinefs of every 
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individual in fociety is involved with, 
and depends upon, the happinefs of the 
whole; that every one may fee, that, 
without obedience to good and whole- 
fome laws, government mutt be rent ine 
to pieces, and he himfelf fhare in the 
common ruin; and further, that the 
omiffion, even of thofe duties, which 
civil laws do not rquire, and the com- 
miffion of thofe crimes, which they 
cannot punifh, muft be injurious to the 
welfare of the ftate, and confequently 
to his own happine(s ; therefore a re- 
gard to his own intereft, and temporal 
profperity, mult induce him to perform 
thofe duties, and fhun thofe crimes. 
To all which, we beg leave to reply t 
—that it may be readily granted, with- 
out any difadvantage to the argument, 
that the confiderations mentioned, will 
have their weight with a few in every 
fociety ; but, it would betray no {mall 
ignorance of human nature to fuppofe, 
that thofe things have any confiderable 
influence on the bulk of mankind. They 
think but little of fuch matters. They 
are not difpofed to attend to fuch far- 
fetched deduétions, nor to refine even 
thus far. Such kind of reafonings, 
though obvious enough to thofe who 
have attended to the nature and influ- 
ence of civil fociety, to them appears 
not a little intricate and perplexed, 
There is not, perhaps, a people on the 
face of the earth, more enlightened in 
the nature of civil government, than 
the Americans: and yet I fuppofe it 
may be modeftly affirmed, that by far 
the greater part of them reflect but 
little, how fociety procures thofe blef- 
fings which they enjoy, becaufe they 
are not immediately and direétly the 
confequence of it. The grofs of the 
common people are too much occupied 
about other matters, to examine remote 
confequences, or trace their prefent 
happy and flourifhing circumftances to 
fo diftanta fource, as civil fociety. They 
generally attribute thele to their own 
prudence, induftry, and addrefs, with- 
out looking any further. For the moft 
part, they are purfuing their own pri- 
vate and feparate intereft, little folicit- 
ous about the public good, though they 
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may at the fame time be promoting it. 
They feldom reflect, that they are a 
part of a whole, with which they are 
obliged to ftand or fall; or confider, 
that their happinefs depends upon that 
of the community, of which they are 
members. Men, who are immured in 
their ftudies, and converiant chiefly 
with books, may wonder how people 
can be ignorant of thefe things: but 
let them travel through our country, 
and converfe with thofe of the lower 
rank, who make the bulk in every go- 
vernment, and they will find great 
numbers, and thofe not the worft citi- 
zens, much like the fimple Hibernian, 
who, when he was intormed the thip 
was finking, made this reply: ‘* what 
do I care? I am only a pafienger.” 
In order, therefore, that the grois of 
the people may difcharge their duty as 
good citizens, fome more obvious and 
immediate motive is neceflary to fupply 
the imperfeétion of civil laws—fome 
principle of aétion, which comes more 
directly home to them, and affeéts them 
more immediately, as individuals. Such 
is that of religion, which teaches, that 
the virtuous fhall be rewarded, and the 
vicious punifhed, in afuture ftate. This 
Jeading principle, which feems in a 
great meafure natural to the mind of 
man, will have a much greater influ- 
ence on the generality of mankind, and 
do more to fupply the detects of civil 
fociety, than all the reafonings in the 
world, which, though they may be juft, 
are but little attended to by moft men. 
The whole of what is urged in the 
objection, under the notion of motive, 
may be refolved into the principle of 
felf-love; which, when duly modified, 
properly directed, and wifely regulated, 
is, no deubt, favourable to civil govern- 
ment. But who does not fee, that the 
love of felf, is almoft always inordi- 
nate, in the purfuit of prefent good, 
and frequently, by a blind and furious 
impulfe to prefent gratification, breaks 
through all the fences of law, and leads 
men to all manner of violence and in- 
juflice ? Indeed, to counteract and re- 
ftrain the excefs of this paflion, and 
eorreet the evils, which arife from it, 
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is the very defign of the civil compaé. 
Government attempts to effeét thefe 
purpofes, by laying hold on this fame 
principle—the ftrongeft in human na- 
ture—and endeavouring to prevent its 
ill effects, by giving it an oppofite di- 
rection. This it can do but very im- 
perfectly by its own proper power ; and 
therefore ftands in need of aid, from 
fome other quarter. Here religion af- 
fords the neceffary affiftance; for by in- 
culcating a future retribution—and thus 
exciting the hopes and the fears of men 
—the oppofes felf-love to felf-love. My 
meaning is, that fhe oppofes the love 
of felf—as defiring future good, and 
fhunning future evil—to the love of 
felf, confidered as purfuing the unlaw- 
ful gratification of prefent regular ap- 
petite. The language of civil laws is, 
** if you tyanfgrefs, through an inordi- 
nate love of felf, you thal] be punifhed ;” 
which very threatening is an application 
to the felfith principle, felf-love always 
leading men to avoid that, which they 
reckon in its nature evil. The language 
of religion is ** if vou carefully ob- 
ferve the wife and falutary laws of your 
country, and faithfully difcharge the 
duties of a good citizen, you fhall have 
an ample reward : but it, hurried away 
by the impulfe of felfifh paffions, you 
violate the laws, and invade the rights 
of your fellow-citizens, the moft dread- 
ful punifhment awaits you.” It ts eafy 
to fee how far the language of both co- 
incides. They only differ in this, that 
the one reaches further than the other. 
The one denounces punifhment; but 
promifes no reward: the other not only 
promifes a reward, but threatens a more 
dreadful punifhment. Civil laws lay 
hold, more efpecially, on men’s fears ; 
religion both on their hopes and their 
fears. Both addrefs themielves to the 
felfith paffions: both oppofe felf-love 
to felf-love, in the fenfe already ex- 
plained. 

But grant all that is fuppofed in the 
objection, it will by nomeens overthrow 
our argument. We have no where af- 
ferted, that there are no other principles 
in human nature, befides reiizion, which 
tend inany degree to remedy the imper- 
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perfections of fociety; but only, that 
religion is the moft proper and natural 
remedy. Whatever may anywile ferve 
as a foundation of moral obligation—if, 
indeed, there can be any fuch founda- 
tion, difting&t from the will of the fu- 
preme—as the moral fenfe, the effential 
difference of things—thefe, as far as 
they lead men to approve and praétife 
virtue, and fhun vice, tend to promote 
the happinefs of fociety. Ifa principle 
of honour and thame, a regard to cha- 
racter, and dread of contempt and dif- 
grace, induce men to virtuous actions, 
and reftrain them from the contrary, 
they muft be confidered as contributing, 
in fome degree, to fupply the defects of 
civil laws. Iam, however, perfuaded, 
that, upon a careful examination, thete 
will be found not to have all that influ- 
ence fome may imagine. They are not 
a little precarious; and depend much 
upon time, place, education, cuftom, 
and fafhion. What is reckoned honour- 
able at one time and place, is not reck- 
oned fo at another. Cuftom and fafhion, 
which exercife a kind of defpotifin over 
us, in matters of lefs confequence, in- 
troduce very confiderable changes, even 
in moral fentiments and conduct. That 
rigid virtue and aufterity of manners, 
which fo ftrongly marked the rife of the 
Reman republic, would have appeared 
ridiculous and contemptible, when that 
empire began to decline. That ftyle of 
manners, which was reckoned honour- 
able, and procured the higheft venera- 
tion, in Cromwel’s time, was the objec 
of fcorn and derifion, under the volup- 
tuous reign of the fecond Charles. Cuf- 
tom hath reconciled many of the Caroli- 
nians and Georgians to a treatment of 
their flaves, which a Penafylvanian looks 
upon with horror. It is a cuftom among 
fome favage nations, to expofe infants : 
and the praétice prevailed amongft the 
Athenians, and teveral other Grecian 
ftates, though civilized in a very high 
degree. And to increafe our wonder, it 
was defended and inculcated by their 
greatelt philofophers. We lock upon 
this cuftom with the utmoft abhorrence : 
we confider it as the higheft pitch of bar- 
barity, and the moft thocking violation 
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of the laws of nature and humanity : 
but among them, it was no way dif. 
graceful, and pait without blame or 
cenfure. After all, from the inftances 
given above, we muit not conclude, as 
fome have done, that there is no other 
difference in moral actions and {enti- 
nents, than that which arifes from edu- 
cation, cuftom, or opinion. The founda- 
tions of morality are more deep and fta- 
ble, than to be overthrown to eafily as 
fuch men imagine. There are fome ac- 
tions and charaéters, to which no edu- 
cation or cuftom whatever can reconcile 
men. Cuftom can never bring us to 
approve of ingratitude and treachery ; 
and to efteem them equally honourable 
and worthy of praite with gratitude and 
fidelity. Becaufe men in fome particu- 
lar inftances, through the influence of 
cuftom or education, act contrarily to 
what we reckon the plain rules of moral- 
ity, it will not follow that thefe rules 
have ne other foundation. This would 
prove too much: for by the fame me- 
thod of arguing, we might prove, that 
there is no fuch thing as a principle of 
reafon in men; becaufe in millions of 
inftances, cuftom and education lead 
them to aét contrarily to its plain dic- 
tates. Let the moral fenfe, the eflential 
difference, the principles of honour and 
fhame, have all the weight which can 
with any fhow of reaion be allowed 
them, enough will fti!! be left for religi- 
on. Withall the affiftance which thele 
can afford, human laws will be found 
but a weak fence againtt the violence and 
injuftice of men. 


(To be continued.) 
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Letter from dr. Franklin to the late dr. 
Mather, of Bofton. 
REV. SIR, 

RECEIVED your kind letter, with 
I your excellent advice to the people of 
the united ftates, which I read with great 
pleafure ; and hope it will be duly re- 
garded. Such writings, though they 
may be lightly paffed over by many 
readers, yet, if they make a deep im- 
preflion on one active mind in a hun- 
dred, the effets may be confiderable, 
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Permit me to mention one little in- 
fiance, which, though it relates to my- 
felf,will not be quite uninterefting to you. 
When I was a boy, I met with a book 
entitled, ‘ Effays to do good,” which, 
I think, was written by your fa- 
ther. It had been fo little regarded by a 
former poffeffor, that feveral leaves of it 
were torn out: but the remainder gave 
me fuch a turn of thinking, as to have 
an influence on my conduét through life ; 
for I have always fet a greater value on 
the character of a doer of good, than 
any other kind of reputation: and if I 
have heen, as you feem to think, a ufe- 
ful citizen, the public owes the advan- 
tage of it to that book. 

You mention your being in your 78th 
year—I am in my 79th. We are grown 
eld together. It is now more than 60 
years fince I left Bofton : but I remem- 
ber, well, both your father and grand- 
father, having heard them both in the 
pulpit, and feen them in their houfes. 
The laft time I faw your father was in 
the beginning of 1724, when I vifited 
him, after my firft trip to Pennfylva- 
mia. He received me in his library; 
and on my taking leave, fhewed me a 
fhorter way out of the houfe, through 
a narrow paflage, which was crofled by 
a beam over head. We were ftill talk- 
ing as I withdrew, he accompanying me 
behind, and I turning partly towards 
him, when he faid, haftily, ¢ ftoop, 
ftoop |!’ I did not underftand him, till 
I felt my head hit againft the beam. He 
was a man who never mifled any occa- 
fion of giving inftru&tion: and upon 
this he faid to me: ‘* You are young; 
and havethe world before you: ttoop as 
you go through it; and you will mifs 
many hard thumps.” This advice, 
thus beat into my heart, has frequently 
been of ufe to me: and I often think of 
it, when I {ee pride mortified, and mis- 
tortunes brought upon people by their 
carrying their heads too high. 

I long much to fee again my native 
place; and once hoped to lay my bones 
there. I left it in 1723. I vifited it in 
1733, 1743, 1753, and 1763. In1773 
Iwas in England—In 1775, I hada 
ight of it ; but could not enter it being 
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in poffeffion of theenemy. I did hope 
to have been there in 1783; but couid 
not obtain my difmiffion from this em- 
ployment here: and now, I fear, I thall 
never have that happinefs. My beft 
wifhes, however, attend my dear 
country, ‘* effo perpetua.”” It is now 
bleft with an excellent conftitution ; may 
it laft forever | 
This powerful monarchy continues 
its friendthip for the united ftates. It 
is a friendfhip of the utmoft importance 
to our fecurity ; and fhould be careful- yy 
ly cultivated. Britain has not yet well 
digefted the lofs of its dominion over us ; ‘ot a 
and has ftill, at times, fome flattering 
hopes of recovering it. Accidents may 
increafe thofe hopes; and encourage 
dangerous attempts. A breach between . ie 
us and France, would infallibly bring 
the Engli®. again upon our backs +s 
and yet we have fome wild heads among 
our countrymen who are endeavouring % 
to weaken that connexion. i 
Let us preferve our reputation by per et 
forming our engagements ; our credit, 
by fulfilling our contraéts; and our a 
friends, by gratitude and kindnefs : for 
we know not how foon we may again vd Me 
have occafion for al] of them. 
With great and fincere efteem, je i 
I have the honer to be, : 4 
Reverend fir, ia 
Your moft obedient and ) 
Mott humble fervant, 
B. FRANKLIN, 
Paffy, May 12, 1784. 
-o- SDS -0~ 
Againft privateering: or reafons in fup- 
port of new propofed articles, im trea- 
ties of commerce, which may be form- 
ed by the united flates of Amertca. By 
dr. Franklin. 
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Y theoriginal law of nations, war 
and extirpation were the punifh- 
ment of injury : humanizing by de- 3 
grees, it admitted flavery, inttead of 4 
death : a farther ftep was the exchange . 
of prifoners, inftead of flavery : another, q 
to refpect more the property of private 4 
perfons under conquett, and be content 
with acquired dominion. Why thould 
not this law of nations go on improv- 
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ing ? Ages have intervened, between its 
feveral fteps: but as knowledge of late 
increafes rapidly, why thould not thofe 
fteps be quickened ? Why fhould it not 
be agreed to, as the future law of na- 
tions, thatin any war hereafter, the fol- 
lowing defcriptions ef men fhould be 
undifturbed—have the proteétion of both 
fides—and be permitted to follow their 
employments in fecurity, viz. 

1. Cultivators of the earth, becaufe 
they labour for the fubfiftence of man- 
kind, 

2. Fifhermen, for the fame reafon. 

3. Merchants and traders, in unarm- 
ed fhips—-who accommodate different 
nations by communicating and exchang- 
ing the neceffaries and conveniences of 
life. 

4. Artifts and mechanics, inhabiting 
and working in open towns : itis hard- 
ly neceffary to add, that the hofpitals of 
enemies fhould be unmolefted : they 
ought to be affifted. It is for the intereft 
of humanity in general, that the occa- 
fions of war, and the inducements to it, 
fhould be diminifhed. If rapine be 
abolifhed, one of the encouragements to 
war is taken away; and peace there- 
fere more likely to continue and be 
lafting. 

The praétice of robbing merchants on 
the high feas—a remnant of the ancient 
piracy, though it may be accidentally 
beneficial to particular perfons—is far 
from being profitableto all engaged in 
it, or to the nation that authorifes it: in 
the beginning of a war, fome rich fhips, 
not upon their guard, are furprifed and 
taken. This encourages the firft ad- 
venturers to fit out more armed veffels ; 
and many others to do the fame. But 
theenemy at the fame time become more 
careful ; armtheir merchant-fhips bet- 
ter ; and render them not fo eafy to be 
taken ; they go alfo more under the pro- 
tection of convoys. Thus, while the 
privateers, to take them, are multiplied, 
the veffels, fubject to be taken, and the 
chances of profit, are diminifhed : fo 
that many cruifes are made, wherein the 
expenfes overgo the gains—and as it is 
the cafe in other lotteries, though par- 
ticulars have got prizes, the mafs of 
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adventurers are lofers ; the whole ex- 
penfe of fitting out all the privateers 
during a war, being much greater than 
the whole amount of goods taken. 
Then there is the national lofs of all 
the labour of fo many men, during the 
time they have been employed in rob- 
bing—who, befides, fpend what they 
get in riot, drunkennefs, and debauche- 
ry—lofe their habits of induitry—are 
rarely fit for any fober bufinefs after 
a peace—and ferve only to increafe the 
number of highwaymen and _houfe- 
breakers. Even the undertakers, who 
have been fortunate, are by fudden 
wealth led into expenfive living, the 
habit of which continues, when the 
means of fupporting it ceafe, and finally 
ruins them. A juft punifhment for their 
having wantonly and unfeelingly ruined 
many honeft, innocent traders and their 
families, whofe fubftance was employed 
in ferving the common intereft of man- 
kind. B. F. 


996 > PSD --4>-> 
On charity fchools. 


HARITY {fchools owe their rife» 

undoubtedly, to thofe innate prin- 
ciples of benevolence which the Deity 
hath impreffed upon the human heart. 
But charity, in thefe inftances, may 
with propriety be faid to begin at home ; 
and commonly ends there too. Indeed, 
from the nature of thefe inftitutions, it 
muft always be found, that they are not 
competent to the defign. Particular de- 
nominations and focieties form thefe 
plans for the exclufive advantage of the 
poor of their own perfuafion ; but with 
the aid, derived from the contributions 
of the charitable of other denominations, 
was it ever known that all the poor chil- 
dren, without exception, of the fociety 
which is defigned to be particularly be- 
nefited, were, or could be accommo- 
dated by them? What is the confe- 
quence? A charge of partiality: and 
this idea cannot be erafed from the mind 
of a parent, who, ftanding exactly on 
the fame ground with his favoured 
neighbour, cannot get his child admit- 
ted. Charity fchools, where the objeé 
extends to clothing poor children, prove 
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a very expenfive mode of conferring our 
bounty, without producing the good in- 
tended, in any degree commenturate to 
the charge. A charity {chool, for fifty 
or fixty children, upon this plan, will 
coft probably feven or eight hundred 
pounds per annum: a fum that would 
fupport two fchools, in which from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred chil- 
dren might be equally well taught. 
The expentfe of clothing, being the hea- 
vieft charge, is the moft ufelefs, and 
might be faved: as it is immaterial 
how children are clad, provided they 
are clean: for uniformity in clothes 
does not facilitate their progrefs in learn- 
ing: and “‘he, that hears the young 
ravens, when they cry,’ does, in the 
courfe of his providence, enable the 
pooreft of our citizens, to provide fuch 
covering for their offspring, as would 
be fufficient for them to attend fchool 
in. In addition to the incompetency of 
the funds to fupport charity {chools, 
and the utter impoffibility of giving ge- 
neral, much lefs univerfal fatisfaction, 
there is, in the minds of the free citi- 
zens of thefe itates, a principle of con- 
{cious independency, which revolts from 
the idea of being under obligations to 
charity, for the education of their chil- 
dren, as fully as it does to be indebted 
to it for the bleffings of freedom and ci- 
vil fociety. That charity {chools cannot 
be competent to the obje&t of making 
univerial provifion for the education of 
the poor, is exemplified in the city of 
London; where there are the moft ex- 
tenfive inftitutions of this kind, that 
are to be found upon the face of the 
globe. Let us advert to faéts. At the 
late procefiion of the king to St. Paul’s, 
it is faid there were fix thoufand charity 
{cholars muttered: doubtlefs the whole 
that could be collected—for we well 
know that abience is not difpented with 
on fuch occafions. Six thoufand appears 
alarge number: but how many times 
fix thoufand mutt remain to be brought 
up in ignorance among a million of in- 
habitants, when only fix thoufand are 
provided for—and a great proportion 
of thefe, not the pocreit? for Englith 
authors will inform us, that the poor 
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are not always benefited by thofe infi:- 
tutions originally defigned for the poor, 
In the imall ftate of Conneéticut, 
there are no charity {chools ; but there 
are upwards of five hundred free pub- 
lic fchools. The dignity of human na- 
ture—the rights of property—and a due 
fenfe of the bleffings of government 
and civil liberty, are no where better 
underftood, or more extenfively enjoyed, 
than in that highly favoured land of 
equality and freedom, Civis. 
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Extra of aletter to the bon. Willlam 
Samuel Fobnjon, L. L. D. prefident of 
Columbia college in New-York, from 
the bon. Hugh Williamjon, M. D. and 
L.L.D. dated 24th Sept. 1789— 
p- 35: 

OU will obferve, fir, that I with 
yY to fee a profeflor of pra&tical phi- 
lofophy, eftablithed in the feveral Aine- 
rican univerfities—a profeffor, who fhall 
teach what are the effential and confti- 
tuent parts of each particular body, as 
well as the general laws, by which {e- 
parate bodies operate upon one another, 
He fhould then proceed to explain the 
chymical principles of the leading opera- 
tions in farming, and in the feveral me- 
chanic arts. The principles ofany bufinefs 
being underftood, every man labours, 
with more confidence and fatisfaClion, 
and with a greater chance of tuccefs and 
improvement. The various methods of 
manuring land, and preferving grain— 
the moft difficult and critical operations 
of the brewer, the tanner, the fimich, 
and fundry ether mechanics, depen! oa 
certain chymical principles, which being 
fully underitood, the artift walks on 
fafe ground. 
procefs, and make ufetul improvements. 


He ts enabled to va y the 


Surely, in fuch a country, where arts 

are in their infancy—where many of (he 

natives have given proois of great me 
‘| 

lofophical enquiry prevails—and the 

mind in few cafes is faicinated or fetter- 


chantcal genius—where a {pirit of phi- 


ed by ancient ufage, or cuftom immem 
rial—in fuch a country, every thing ts 
to be expected from a courte of lectures 
on practical philofophy. 
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You do not conceive, that I would 
recommend fuch a courfe of philofophi- 
cal ftudy toevery farmer, and mecha- 
nic: I have nothing lefs in view ; but 
1 would recommend it to every ftudent, 
who, according te the prefent fyftem, 
would expeét to get a bachelor’s degree. 
O1 the youth, who are educated in col- 
leges, you obferve a confiderable por- 
tion, who are not difpofed to fellow one 
or another of the liberal arts ; perhaps 
it never was their object. They ceafe 
to be proteflional fcholars, at the time 
they quit the fchoo] ; and employ them- 
felves through the remainder of life, 
on their farnis, or they become intereft- 
ed in promoting fome ufeful manufac- 
ture. In either cafe, they may avail 
themicives of the knowledge they have 
acquired at {chool: and the improve- 
meiits they thall make in agriculture, 
or the mechanic arts, will foon be com- 
municated to thofe who had not the 
faie means of information. Perhaps 
my expectations are too fanguine : but 
T conceive, that by the help of fuch pro- 
i tlorfhips, agriculture, and the me- 
chame arts, would foon arrive at great- 
ey perfection in America, than they have 
done in Europe. However this may be, 
numerous advantages and much fatis- 
faction mutt afluredly arife from the 
general ftudy of chymiftry and natural 
hiltory. 

You perceive, that my ideas, con- 
ce:ning the education of youth, are ex 
tremely ditterent from thoie which are 
commonly recerved, T would refcue 
tour or five years trom the tyranny ot 
Greek and Latin—that part of the time 
might be {pent in examining the works 
of nature. Inftead of devoting fuch a por- 
tion of the prime of life to acquiring 
aditlerent lancuages—a kind of know- 


leige that does not exercife the under- 
itanding—does not require any reafon- 
ing poweis—and may confit with ge- 
nerai ernorance and ftupidity—I would 
have the mind exereited by frequent 
Pealoning 4 ¢ tertained by the pleating 


diicovery of taéts 3; and enhehtened by 
he Knowie of things. Can there be 
anv doubts « 


oncerming the advantage of 
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with the figure and face of the earth, 
and the civil hiftory of its inhabitants— 
a knowledge of plants and foffils, birds, 
beafts, and fifhes—an aequaintance with 
the conftituent parts of bedies, and the 
fubordination of ufeful arts—thefe fhould 
be confidered as fubjeéts of the ftudent’s 
purfuit; and be fubftituted for an ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Latin. 

At the firft inftitution of fuch a lec- 
ture, fome difficulties might poffibly 
arife in finding fuitable profeffors. Men 
of fcience, and the moft extenfive read - 
ing, have generally been engaged in o- 
ther ftudies. Some degree of genius, 
and much application, will at firft be 
required in preparing a complete courfe 
of le&tures ; but the chief difficulty will 
foon be removed. In a few years, the 
fubjeéts will become familiar : and there 
will be no lack of competent profeffors. 

Your candour will excufe thefe re- 
marks, though they are offered by one 
who has attended much lefs than your- 
felf to the fubje&t. Having chanced, 
however, to form opinions different from 
thofe which are commonly received, he 
fubmits them to your examination. 
Whether you are difpofed to retain the 
dead languages, to give them up entire- 
ly, or to have them taught only toa 
particular clafs of ftudents—whatever 
you may think beft to be done on this 
head—perhaps you may refolve, that 
natural hiftory, and the philofophy 
which 1s fubfervient to ufeful arts, ought 
to be cultivated with particular atten- 
tion. If any change in the general 
fyitem of education can be made to ad- 
vantage, no time fhould be loft in be- 
ginning the work. We had better a- 
dopt the meafure ourfelves, than re- 
commend it to pofterity : they will be 
more like to imitate our example, than 
attend to our advice. The difficulties, 
that muft occur inexecuting fuch a plan, 
would have pointed it out as a proper 
objeét for the national government, if 
the charge of a public feminary had heen 
expre(sly committed to their care. This, 
you know, was the with of tome gen. 
tlemen. As matters are circumftanced, 
improvements, if they are to be made, 
for many years muft originate in the 
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feminaries of particular ftates. I have 


no information concerning the funds of 
Columbia College in the city of New- 
York ; and have not the pleafure to 
. know many of its truftees: but if they 






































| have in general the fame liberality of 
; ‘ fentiment that fome individuals of them 
. ‘ poffefs—and if the funds of the college 
tg be at all commenfurate to the genins 
. and extenfive learning of its prefident— 
r I fhall expect great improvements from 
1 that fource. 
. 4 SO S-«>- 
‘ Short account of the climate, @c. o 
‘ South-Carolina, m a letter from J. 
. Budd te a friend, dated July 28, 
1 3787. 
€ HE ftate of South Carolina lies 
between the 42d and 43 sth degrees 
' of north latitude. Charlefton, the ca- 
“ pital of the ftate, lies in the fame lati- 
r tude with Jerufalem—a climate that 
7 produced fo quick vegetation, that made 
a it a land of plenty, ‘a land that flowed 
n with milk and honey.’ 
e It was in this bleffed climate, God 
“i Almighty placed his chofen people, be- 
e tween the torrid and frigid zones, that 
* they might not be burnt up by the con 
a ftant heats of the former, nor pinched 
r by the exceffive cold of the latter. I be- 
‘ fieve he chofe that climate for them, be- 
t cauie there was not one more agreeable 
y on the face of the earth. The lower part 
t of Carolina, for 60 or 70 miles from 
“ the fea, 1s extremely level. The up- 
! Jand is fandy; and is covered with large 
" pine, oak, and hickory timber; when 
- cultivated, it produces good Inchan 
" corn, indigo, rye, oats, peas, potatoes, 
. fine vegetables of every kind, an! plen- 
ty of grafs for cattle: it 1s interfected 
. with a number of large rivers, creeks, 
" and fmail rivulets ; and abounds with 
* large {wamps, that reward the labour 
r of the planters, with fine crops of rice 
if The immenie profit the planters make 
n by rarfing this laf# article, prevent thew 
be ditching and dranmg the land, of it 
° would bring fine hemp, flax, and oats 
a This part of the country, a little dif 
> tance from the fea, 1 very uphealr! 


c owing to the Ragnated water in the 
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fwamps, and large refervoirs of water 
kept up with dams by the planters, to 
water their rice, im the proper fealon. 
The middle country, thirty, forty, 
or fifty miles farther back, in different 
parts, is like the lower: but in many 
places, particularly on Savannah rive: 
there are exteniive tracts of 
land, with nch fwamps, berderir 


g wd wheat 


g on 
pine lands, which will be a fine range 
for cattle, and an inexhaultible four i 


of timber for the inhabitants, as 
timber will grow as faft as it os poth 
for them to cut it: feveral fine mills 
have been erected near the Three Runs, 


where the lumber is taken by water trom oe 


the mills to Savannah, and fhipped to +7 
the Welt. Indies. This part of th ; 
country enioys the advantag 3 of a wood 


ful, a healthy climate, and a hne 

range for cattle. 
Farther from the o 

much higher, and the toil equal to anv 


in the world 


ean, the lands ar 


it produ es fine crops of 


wheat, cotton, hemp, tolva co, & ‘ 

and mn much greater quantities than iny 

lands in the northern ftates. Ih [ 
credibly informed, that 70 or Bo buthels 13 
of corn have been raifed on an acre ; and : 
that 50 bufhels in forme places are amu! 

diing er P- Uninterrupted health 1 1% j 
in this part of the ftate, as much a ; 
any part of the inhabited world here f 
temperance ar { exerci wil a 

fure lor v lite; and every necell . 
convemency, and luxury the heart of 

man can with to « vv, may be had 

here. 

One great advantage this intry | a 
over t northern ftates, os, that 
men are not obliged to work tor t! 4 
beats, the winter being fo mili, t 
the cattle are fat m the woods a : 
year this prevents a t ke 
labour, ' ' 
hettei? tee . e ft + Ra 
Where th : x“ 
may t calc I tek ¢ ‘ 
he plea fit 
tren : ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 

I he nat s Mart reontns 
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hotter in the upper part, than it is in 
the high eaitern part of that ftate. The 
fpring and fall are exceedingly agreea- 
ble: and in the coldeft feaion of the 
year, our gardens furnifh us with frefh 
vegetables. Every kind of fruit that 
Britain, or the northern ftates produce, 
may be raifed in South Carolina; alio 
good oranges, limes, lemons, figs, and 
grapes. Wine has been made equal to 
any in the world for ftrength and fla- 
vour ; and will, in time, be an article of 
exportation. The land produces good 
cotton, fome of which has been exported 
to the northern ftates. Great quanti- 
ties of raw filk, made at a Swifs fettle- 
ment, Purifburg, have been exported 
to London, which broughta high price ; 
and yielded a handiome profit to the 
cultivators. They have already difco- 
vered, in many places, large bodies of 
good iron ore, of which excellent bar- 
iron, caftings, Xc. have been made : 
and in many places, lead, tin,and copper 
ore have been found ; but not yet worked 
to much advantage : filver and gold are 
to be procured in great plenty, by tilling 
the carth, manufaétories, trade, &c, 

Three acts of the legiflature have 
lately been pafled, to clear out Sjntee, 
Catawba, Athley, Cooper, and Ediito 
rivers; this will open an inland navi- 
gation to the extremities of the ftate, 
and a number of hands are now employ- 
ed in the work : this will be of immente 
fervice to the planters; and in a few 
‘years will double the exports of this 
place. The exports from Charleiton, 
dince the peace, have amounted to half 
a million fterling, one year with ano- 
ther ; and by the appearance of the pre- 
fent crop, will amount to near twice 
that fum this year. 

We hive great plenty of European, 
Ealt, and Weit-India googls, and tome 
good mechanics. Much more might be 
{aid with the itricteft truth, in commen- 
dation of this itate; but thofe, who are 
chilled with the northweft winds—de- 


prived of seeing the face of the earth, by 
the ice and fnow, for fix months in the 
year—and obliged to work hard in the 


fummer, to pro- 
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vide for the winter, may think I have 
already faid too much. 

But it is now time to turn the picture, 
and give you an account of the incon- 
veniencies of this country—We have 
wolves, bears, panthers, wild cats, and 
rattle-{nakes : and men, that are worfe 
than all the reft, are as plenty here as 
in any of the northern ftates : thofe ve- 
nomous reptiles and bloody beaits of 
prey, feldom attack a man, when they 
come inthis wry. But we have fome- 
thing that deftroys more of the human 
{pecies than all I havementioned—it will 
attack you at your work—and on your 
pillow—in your moft jovial hours—and 
im your hours of devotion: this mon- 
fter 1s well known in all the united 
ftates, by the name of Lazinels. 

Mott of the inhabitants of the narth- 
ern ftates, who come to South Carolina, 
find the climate extremely agreeable, the 
firft fix or eight years, in which time, 
by their induftry, they acquire larger 
fortunes than they ever expeéted to be 
pofleffed of ; and begin to live in eafe 
and affluence: they then diicover that it 
is too hot for a white man to work, even 
in the winter: they firft lay afide all 
ufeful labour; and divert themfelves 
with fifhing, hunung*, and riding on 
horfeback, or in carriages; vifit their 
neighbours, and drink plentifully of 
wine, punch, or ftrong grog, to keep 
out the heat. Butin a while, all kinds 
of exercife become too fatiguing: and 
they live at their eafe and wallow in 
luxury; till death, out of pity to their 
families and acquaintance, removes the 
nulance, 

Thus, fir, I have given you a faithful 
defcription of this country—IfI have 
erred in any thing, it is owing to my 
being milinformed, and not for want of 
my making the bett enquiry in my pow- 
er, for the fifteen years I have refided 
in this ftate. 

I am your humble fervant, 
J. Bupp. 
NOTE. 

* There is great plenty of exceeding 
good fith of various kinds: deer,turkey, 
and ali kinds of wild fowl abound in e- 


very part of South-Carolina. 
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Sketch of the life of the late Nathaniel 


Greene, major-general of the forces 
of the united fates of America. Ry 
M. Carey.—?P. 41. 

N Virginia, gencral Greene received 

fome reinforcements, and had the 
promife of more—on which he return- 
edagain into North Carolina, where, 
on their arrival, he hoped to be able to 
aét on the offenfive. He encamped in 
the vicinity of lord Cornwallis’s army. 
By a variety of the beft concerted ma- 
neeuvres, he fo judicioufly fupported 
the arrangement of his troops, by the 
fecrecy and promptitude of his mo- 
tions, that, during three weeks, while 
the enemy remained near him, he pre- 
vented them from taking any advan- 
tage of their fuperiority ; and even cut 
off all opportunity of their receiving 
fuccours from the royalifts. 

About the beginning of March, he 
effected a junétion with a continental 
regiment, and two confiderable bodies 
of Virginia and Carolina militia.. He 
then determined on attacking the Bri- 
tith commander without lois of tme, 
**being perfuaded,” ashe declared in 
his fubfequent difpatches, ‘ that, if he 
was fucce(sful, it would prove ruinous 
tothe enemy; and if otherwife, that it 
would be but a partial evil to him.” 
On the 14th, he arrived at Guilford 
court-houfe, the Byritifh then lying at 
twelve miles di(tance. 

His army confifted of about four 
thoufand five hundred men, of whom 
near two thirds were North Carolina 
and Virginia militia. The Britith were 
about two thoufand four hundred—all 
regular troops, and the greater part 
inured to toil and fervice in their long 
expedition under lord Cornwallis, who, 
on the morning of the 15th, being ap- 
prized of general Greene's intentions, 
marched to meet him. The latter dif- 
pofed his army in three lines; the mi- 
litia of North Carolina were im front ; 
the fecond line was compofed of thofe 
of Virginia; and the third, which was 
the flower of the army, was formed ot 
continental troops, near fifteen hundred 
innumber. They were flanked on both 
fides by cavalry and riflemen, and were 
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potted on a rifing ground, a mile anda 
half from Guilford court-houte. 

The engagement commenced, at half 
an hour after one o'clock, by a britk 
cannonade: after which, the Britith ad- 
vanced in three columns; and attacked 
the firft line, compofed, as has been 
obferved, of North Carolina militia. 
Thete, who, probably, had never been 
in attion before, were panic-ftruck at 
the approach of the enemy: and many 
of them ran away without firing a gun, 
or being fired upon, and even before 
the Britifh had come nearer than one 
hundred and forty yards to them. Part 
of them, however, fired: but they then 
tollowed the example of their comrades, 
Their officers made every poffible effort 
to rally them: but neither the advan. 
tages of their pofition, nor any other 
confideration, could induce them to 
maintain their ground. This thameful 
cowardice had a great effect upon the 
iffue of the battle. The next line, 
however, behaved much better. They 
fought with great bravery: and after 
they were thrown into diforder, rallied, 
returned to the charge, and kept up a 
heavy fire for along time: but were at 
length broken, and driven on the third 
ime, when the engagement became gc- 
neral, very fevere, and very bloody. 
At length, fuperiority of difcipline car- 
ried the day from fuperiority of num- 
bers. The confliét endured an how 
and a half; and was terminated by ge- 
neral Greene's ordering a retreat, when 
he perceived, that the enemy were on 
the point of encircling his troops. 

This was a hard-fought a€tion. Lord 
Cornwallis ftated his loffes in killed, 
wounded, and miffing, at five hundred 
and thirty-two, among whom were fe 
veral officers ot contiderable rank. Yo 
thofe, who are uled to confider the thou- 
fands killed on the plains of Germany, 
very frequently without producing any 
vilible confequence on the fate of a war, 
the number here mentioned mutt appear 
infignificant. Bat this battle was, ne- 
verthelels, deciive im its confequences., 
Lord Cornwallis was, three days at 
ter, obliged to make a retrograde mo 
tron; and to return to Wilmington, fj 
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tuated two hundred miles from the place 
of aétion. He was even under the ne- 
eeflity of abandoning a confiderable 
number of thofe who were moft dan- 
geroufly wounded. 

The lofs of the Americans was about 
four hundred killed and wounded. How- 
ever, this was not fo feverely felt as the 
defertion of a confiderable number of 
militia, who fled homewards, and came 
no more near the army. 

Some time after the battle of Guilford, 
General Greene determined to return to 
South Carolina, to endeavour to expel 
the Britith from that ftate. His firft ob- 
ject was to attempt the reduétion of 
Camden, where lord Rawdon was pofted, 
with about nine hundred men. ‘The 
ftréngth of this place, which was cover- 
edon the fouth and eaft fides by a river 
and cretk—and, to the weftward and 
northward, by fix redoubts—rendered 
it impracticable to carry it by ftorm, 
with the fmallarmy general Greene had, 
confifting of about feven hundred con- 
tinentals. He therefore encamped at 
about a mile from the town, in order to 
prevent fupplies from being brought in, 
and to take advantage of fuch favoura- 
ble circumftances as might occur. 

Lord Rawdon’s fituation was ex- 
tremely delicate. Colonel Watfon, whom 
he had fome time before detached, for 
the proteétion of the eaftern frontiers, 
and to whom he had, on intelligence of 
general Greene’s intentions, fent orders 
to return to Camden, was fo effe€tually 
watched by general Marian, that it was 
impoffible for him to obey. His lord- 
fhip’s {upplies were, moreover, very pre- 
carious: and fhould general Greene’s 
reinforcements arrive, he might be 
fo clofely invefted, as to be at length o- 
bliged to furrender. In this dilemma, 
the beft expedient, that fuggefted itfelf, 
was a bold attack : for which purpofe, 
he armed every perfon with him, ca- 
pable of carrying a mufquet, not ex- 
cepting his muficians and drummers. 
He {allied out.on the twenty-fifth of 
April; and attacked general Greene in 
hiscamp. The defence was obftinate : 
and for fome part of the engagement, 
the advantage appeared to be in favour 
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of America. Lieutenant colonel Wath- 
ington, who commanded the cavalry, 
had at one time not lefs than two hun- 
dred Britith prifoners. However, by the 
mifconduét of one of the American 
regiments, victory was fnatched from 
general Greene, who was compelled to 
retreat. He loft in the ation about two 
hundred killed, wounded, and prifoners. 
Rawdon loft about two hundred and 
fifty-eight. 

There wasa great fimilarity between 
the confequences of the affair at Guil- 
ford, and thofe of this aétion. In the 
former, lord Cornwallis was fuccefsful ; 
but was afterwards obliged to retreat 
two hundred miles from the fcene of 
action, and for a time abandoned the 
grand object of penetrating to the north- 
ward. In the latter, lord Rawdon had 
the honour of the field ; but was fhortly 
after reduced to the neceflity of aban- 
doning his poft, and leaving behind him 
a number of fick and wounded. 

The evacuation of Camden, with 
the vigilance of general Greene, and the 
feveral officers he employed, gave a new 
complexion to affairs in South Caroli- 
na, where the Britifh afcendancy de- 
clined more rapidly than it had been ef- 
tablithed. The numerous forts, gar- 
rifoned by the enemy, fell, one after the 
other, into the hands of the Americans. 
Orangeburg, Mette, Watfon, George- 
town, Granby, and all the others, fort 
Ninety-fix excepted, were furrendered ; 
and a very confiderable number of pri- 
foners of war, with military ftores and 
artillery, were found in them. 

On the 22d of May, general Greene 
fat down before Ninety-fix, with the 
main partof his little army. The fiege 
was carried on for a confiderable time 
with great fpirit: and the place was de- 
fended with equal bravery. At length, 
the works were fo far reduced, that a 
furrender muft have been made in a few 
days, when a reinforcement, of three re- 
giments, from Europe, arrived at Char- 
lefton, which enabled lord Rawdon to 
proceed to relieve this important poft. 
The fuperiority of the enemy’s force re- 
duced general Greene to the alternative 
of abandoning the fiege altogether, or, 
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previous to their arrival, of attempting 
thefort by ftorm. The latter was more 
agreeable to his enterprifing {pirit: and 
an attack was made, on the morniag of 
the rgthof June. He was repulfad, wih 
the lois of one hundred and Atty men. 
He raifed the fiege, and retreated ever the 
Saluda, 

Dr. Ram{ay, to whom the writer of 
this {ketch is indebted, for molt of the 
facts herein contained, tpeaking of the 
ftate of affairs about this period, fays, 
— truly ciitrefling was the fituauon of 
the American army : when in the graip 
of victory, to be obliged to expole them- 
felves to a hazardous affault, and after- 
wards to abanden the fiege : when they 
were nearly mafters of the whole coun- 
try, to be compelled to retreat to its ex- 
tremity : after fubduing the greatelt 
part ef the force fent againit them, to be 
under the neceffity of encountering fill 
greater reinforcements, when their re- 
mote fituation precluded them from the 
hope of receiving a fingle recruit—in 
this gloomy fituation, there were not 
wanting perfons who adviied general 
Greene to leave the ttate, and retiwe with 
his remaining forces to Virginia. To 
arguinents and fuggeftions of this kind 
he nobly replicd— J will recover the 
country, or die in the atiempt.” This 
diftinguifhed officer, whofe genius was 
moit vigorous in thole extremities, when 
feeble minds abandon themi{elves to def- 
pair, adopted the only refouree, now 
Jett him, of avoiding an engagement, 
until the Britith force fhould be divided.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Story of Conftantia.—From Hayley’s effay 
on old maids. 

ONSTANTIA was the daughter 

of a merchant, who, being left a 
widower at an early period of life, with 
two beautiful little girls, beftowed up- 
on them a very fafhionable and expen- 
five education. It happened, that, when 
Conitantia had juft attained the age of 
twenty-one, her fifter, who was a year 
older, received, and delighted in the ad- 
drefles of a man, confidered as her equal 
in rank and fortune—a man who was 
You. VII. No. U, 


net, indeed, devoid of affection to his 
miftrets, yet diitinzwiheu by a .uperor 
attenuon to her dower. Lois pruccnt 
lover informed the old gentieman, that 
he was a warm ad nirer oO As €icic it 
daughter, and that he wos ailo happy 
in having gained the 1 dys good opi sie 
on: but that it was npofilne tor hun 
to marry, unless he receive!, at the 
time of his marnage, a particular fia 
which he ipecifie 
chant was dileoncerted by this deciara- 


gai 
The worthy mer- 


tion, as he had amuied himieif with che 
profpect of a promifing match for his 
child. He replied, however, with calm- 
nels and integrity: he paid fome ge 
neral compliments to his cueft: he faid, 
he fhould be happy to fettle a very good 
girk with a man of character, whom 
ihe feemed to approve: but he was une 
der a painful neceflity of rejeCting the 
propoial, becaule it was ampoflibie for 
him to comp'y with the te:ms required, 
without a mateiial injury to his young. 
er daughter. The cautious fuitor took a 
formal leave, and departed. ‘The honett 
father, in a private conference with his 
eldeit child, gave her a full and inge- 
nuous account of his conduct. She ap. 
plauded the juttice of his decition; but 
telt her own lots to feverely, that the 
houfe foon became a icene of general 
diftrefs. Conitanua, finding her fitter 
in tears, would not Jeave her, without 
knowing ‘he cauie ot hey affliction. As 
foon as ihe had difcovered it, the flew 
to her father: the thanked him for his 
parental attention to her intereit; bur, 
with the mott eager and generous en- 
treaties, conjured hin not to Jet a mif- 
taken kindneis to her, prove the tource 
of their general unhappineis. She de- 
clared, with ail the imoeral ardour and 
fincerity of a young affectionate mind, 
that the vaiued fortune only as it might 
enable her to promote the comfort of 
thofe fhe loved ; and that, whatever her 
he, the de light 


red the feaacity of her fif- 


own future deitiny migh: 
of having i 
ter, would be infinitely more valuable 
to her than any portion whatever. She 
enlarged on the delicacy of her fitter’s 
health, and the danger of thwarung her 
prefent fected affection. In thort, the 
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pleated for the fufpended marriage, 


with fuch genuine and pathetic elo- 
quence, that her tather embraced her 
with tears of delight and admiration : 
but the more he admired her generofity, 
the more he thought himielf obliged to 
refufe her requeit. He abhorred the idea 
of making fuch a noble-minded girl, 
what the was defirous, ndeed, of mak- 
ing herfelt, an abfolute facrifice to the 
eftablifhment of her fitter; and he flat- 
tered himiclf, that the affection of his 
eldeft girl, which the kind zeal of Con- 
ftantia had reprefented to him in fo fe.i- 
ous alight, would be eafily obliterated 
by time and reflexion. In this hope, 
however, he was greatly deceived: the 
poor girl, mdeed, attempted, at firft, to 
difplay a reiolution, which fhe was un- 
able to fupport: her heart was difap- 
pointed, and her health began to fuffer. 
Conftantia was alimott diftra&ted at the 
idea of proving the death of a fifter 
whom fhe tenderly loved: and fhe re- 
newed her adjurations to her father, 
with fuch ivrefiftible importunity, that, 
touched with the peculiar fituation of 
his two amiable children, and elated 
with fome new profpects of commercial 
emolument, he refolved, at laft, to com- 
ply with the generous entreaty of Con 
ftantia, though at fome little hazard of 
leaving her expofed to indigence. 

The prudent lover was recalled : his 
return foon reftored the declining health 
of his miftrefs: all difficulties were ad- 
jufted by a pecuniary compliance with 
his demands: the day of marriage was 
fixed: and Conftantia, after facrificing 
every fhilling of her fettled portion, at- 
tended her fifter tochurch, with a heart 
more filled with exultation and delight, 
than that of the bride herfelf, who had 
rifen from a ftate of dejeétion and de- 
fpair to the poffeffion of the man fhe 
loved. But the pleafure that the gener- 
ous Conftantia derived from an event 
which fhe had fo nobly promoted, was 
very foon converted into concern and 
anxiety. In a vifit of fome weeks, to 
the houfe of the new-married couple, 
the {oon difcovered, that her brother-in- 
law, though entitled to the charaéter of 
an honeit and well-meaning man, was 
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very far from pofleffing the rare and in- 
valuable talent of conterrmg happinefs 
on the obieéts of his regurd. Though he 
had, on their firft acquaimtance, appeared 
a man of acul ivated underttanding, and 
an elegant addreis, yet, under his own 
roof, he indulged htmfelf in a peevith 
irritability of temper, and a pafhon for 
domeftic argument, peculiarly painful 
to the quick feelings of Conttantia, 
who, from the exquifite fenfibility of 
her frame, poffeifed an uncommon de- 
licacy both of mind and manners. She 
obferved, however, with great {atisfac- 
tion, and with no lefs furprife, that her 
fifter was not equally hurt by this fret- 
ful infirmity of her hufband. Happily 
for her own comfort, that lady was one 
of thofe good, loving women, whofe 
foft yet fteady affection, like a drop of 
melted wax, has the property of ftick- 
ing to any fubftance on which it acciden- 
tally falls. She often adopted, it is true, 
the quick and querulous ftyle of her 
hufband: nay, their domeftic debates 
have run fo high, that poor Conitantia 
has fometimes dreaded, and fometimes 
almoft withed, an abfolute feparation ; 
but her lively terrors on this fubjeét 
were gradually diminifhed by obferving, 
that although they frequently tkirmifh- 
ed, after fupper, ina very angry tone, 
yet, at the breakfaft table the next 
morning, they feldom failed to refume 
a becoming tendernels of language. 
Thefe fudden and frequent tranfitions 
from war to peace, and from peace to 
war, may poffibly be very entertaining to 
the belligerent parties themfelves: but 
I believe they always hurt a benevolent 
fpetator. Conftantia fhortened her vifit. 
She departed, indeed, difappointed and 
chagrined; but the generouily conceal- 
ed her fenfations ; and cherifhed a pleaf- 
ing hope, that the might hereafter re- 
turn to the houfe, with more {fatisfac- 
tion, either from an improvement in 
the temper of its mafter, or, at leaft, 
from opportunities of amufing herfelf 
with the expected children of her fifter ; 
but, alas! in this her fecond hope, the 
warm -hearted Conftantia was more cru- 
elly difappointed. Her fifter was, in dye 
time, delivered of a child; but it prove 
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eda very fickly infant; and foon ex- 
pired. The afflicted mother languifhed 
for a confiderable time, ina very infirm 
ftate of health; and, after frequent 
mufearriages, funk herfelf into the grave. 
The widower, having palt the cuftoma- 
ry period in all the decencies of mourn- 
ing, took the earlie opportunity of 
confoling himfelf for his lofs, by the 
acquifition of a more opulent bride; 
and, as men of his prudent difpofition 
have but little fatisfaclion in the fight 
of a perfon from whom they have re- 
ceived great obligations, which they do 
not mean torepay, he thought.it proper 
to drop all intercourfe with Contftantia. 
She had a fpirit too noble to be mortifi- 
ed by fuch negleét. Indeed, as the be- 
lieved, in the fondnefs of her recent 
affiiétion, that her fifter might have 
ftill been living, had fhe been happily 
united to a man of amore amiable iem- 

r, fhe rejoiced that his ungrateful) 
conduét relieved her from a painful ne- 
ceffity of praétifing hypocritical civi- 
lities towards a relation, whom in her 
heart the defpifed. By the death of her 
fitter fhe was very deeply afflicted; and 
this affliction was foon followed by fu- 
perior calamitigs. 

The affaiis of her father began to af- 
fume a very alarming appearance. His 
health and fpirits deferted him, on the 
approaching wreck of his fortune. Ter- 
rified with the profpeét of bankruptcy, 
and wounded to the foul by the idea of 
the deftitute condition, in which he might 
leave his only furviving child, he re- 
proached him(elf inceffantly for the want 
of parental juftice, in having complied 
with the entreaties of the too-generous 
Conftantia. That incomparable young 
woman, by the moft fignal union of ten- 
dernefs and fortitude, endeavoured to 
alleviate all the fufferings of her father. 
To give a more chearful caft to his mund, 
fhe exerted all the vigour and all the vi- 
vacity of her own ; the regulated all his 
domeftic expenfes with an affiduous but 
atranquil economy ; and difcovered a pe- 
culiar pleafure in denying to herfelf ma- 
ny ufual expenfive articles, both of drefs 
and diverfion. The honelt pride and 

delight, which he took in the contempia- 
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tion of her endearing charaéter, enabled 
the good old man to triumph, for fone 
time, over fickne(s, terror, and misfur- 
tune. By the affiftance of Conftaniia, 
he ftruggled through feveral years ot 
commercial perplexity ; at laft, however, 
the fatal hour arrived, which he had {a 
grievoully apprehended: he became a 
bankrupt, and refolved to retire to a 
diftant country, with a faint hope of re- 
pairing his ruined fortune, by the aid of 
connexions which he had formed there. 
He could not fupport the thought cf 
carrying Conftantia among forcicners, 
in fo indigent a condition; and he 
therefore determined to leave hér under 
the proteétion of her aunt, mrs. Brag- 
gard, a widow lady, who, poffiing 
a comfortable jointure, and a notable 
fpirit of economy, was enabled to make 
a very confiderable figure in a country 
town. Mrs. Braggard was one of thofe 
good women, who, by paying the moit 
punctual vifits to a cathedral, imagine 
they acquire an unqueftionabie right, not 
only to {peak aloud their own exerpla- 
ry virtues, but to make as free as they 
pleafe with the condu& and charaé¢ter ot 
every perfon, both within and without 
the circle of their acquaintance. Having 
enjoyed from her youth a very hale con- 
ftitution, and not having inured it by 
any foolith tender exceffes, e:ther of love 
or forrow, fhe was, at the age of fifty- 
four, completely equal to all the bufinels 
and buftle of the female world. As the 
wifely believed aétivity to be a great 
fource both of health and amusement, 
fhe was always extremely active in her 
own affairs, and fometimes in thofe of 
others. 

She confidered the key of her ftore- 
room as her fceptre of dominion: and, 
not withing to delegate her authority to 
any minitter whatever, the was ve ry far 
from wanting the jociety of her niece, 
as an dffiltant in the management of her 
houfe ; yet fhe was very ready to receive 
the unfortunate Conftantia under her 
roof, for the fake of the pleafure which 
would certainly arife to her, not indeed 
from the uncommon charms of Conttan- 
tia’s converfation, but from repeating 
herfelf, to every creature who vifited at 
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her houfe, ‘ whata great friend the was 
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to that peor girl.’ 

Paintul as iuck repetitions mutt be to 
a nind of quick ienfibility, Conitanna 
{upported them with a modett reiigna- 
tion. ‘There were circumitances im her 
preicnt bowation that galled her much 
more. Mirs. Braggaicd had an utter con- 
tept, o1 vaiher a conttitutional antupa- 
thy, for liierature and mutic—the dar- 
ling amufements of Conftanua, and in- 
deca the only occupations by which the 
hoped to { oihe hei gat ‘ted ipu its, un- 
der th prefiurcot her various afflictiens. 
Her father, with a very tender folicitude, 
had tscuved to her a favourite hsrpti- 
chord, anda fiuall but choice coliection 
ot books. Thele, however, initead of 
proving the fources of confolatory a- 
miiement, as he had kindly imagined, 
only ferved to increate the vexations of 
u € po r Confiantia ; as fhe feldom at- 
tempted either to fing or to read, with- 
out hearing a pro.ix invective from her 
aunt, againft mufical and learned la- 
dies. 

Mrs. Braggard feemed to think, that 
ali ufeful knowledge, and all rational 
delight, are cenered in a focial game of 
cards: and Conttantia, who, from prin- 
ciples of gratitude and good nature, 
withed to acconunodate herfelf to the 
humour of every perfon, from whom 
fhe received obligation, afliduoutly endea- 
voured to pron.ove the diverfion of her 
aunt: but having li tle or no pleafurein 
cards, and being jometimes unabie, from 
uneafinefs of mind, to command her at- 
tention, fhe was generally a loier : a cir- 
cumitance which produced a very bitter 
oration from the attentive old lady, who 
declared thatinattentioa of this kind was 
inexcuteable in a girl, when the money 
ihe played tor, was fupplied by a friend. 
At the keennefs, or rather the brutality, 
of this reproach, the poo infulied Con- 
fiantia burft into tears ; and a painful 
dialegue enfued, in which fhe felt all the 
wretchedne's of depending on the often- 
tatious charity ot a relation, whofe heart 
and joul had net the leaft « fhoity with 
herown. ‘The converiauon ended in a 
compromile, by which Conttan.ja ob- 
tained the permafiion of renouncing cards 
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herielf propoied, of never touching her 
harptichord again; as the found of that 
initrument was as unpieaiant to mrs. 
braveard, as the fight of the card-table 
was to her unfortunate niece, 

Conttantia patled a confiderable time 
in this {tate of unmerited mortification, 
wretched in her own fituation, and anxte 
ous to the moit paintul degree, concern- 
ing the fate of her father. Perceiving 
there were no hopes of his return, 
the wrote him a mott tender and pa- 
thetic letter, enumerating all her afflic- 
tions, and imploring his conient to her 
taking leave of her aunt, and endea- 
vowing to acquire a more peaceable 
maintenance for hertelf, by teaching the 
rudiments of mufic to young ladies—an 
employment to which her talents were 
perfectly equal. ‘To this filial petition, 
fhe received a very extraordinary, anda 
very painful anfwer, which accident led 
me to perule, a few years after the death 
of the unhappy father who wrote it. 

It happened, that a friend requefted 
me to point out fome accomplifhed wo- 
man, inhumble circumftances, and about 
the middle feafon of lite, who might be 
willing to live as a companion with a 
lady of great fortune and exceilent cha- 
ra¢ter, who had the misfortune to lofe 
the ufe of her eyes. Upon this appli- 
cation, I immediately thought of Con- 
ftantia. My acquaintance with her had 
commenced before the marriage of her 
fifter ; and the uncommon {pirit of ge- 
nerofity, which fhe exerted on that occa- 
fion, made me very ambitious of culti- 
vating a lafting friendfhip with fo noble 
a mind—but living at a confiderable dif- 
tance from each other, our intimacy had 
for feveral years been fupported only by 
a regular covrefpondence. At the time 
of my triend’s application, Conftantia’s 
letters had informed me, that her father 
was dead, and that the had no profpeé& 
of eicaping from a mode of life, which I 
knew was utterly incompatible with her 

eate and comfort. I concluded,therefore, 
that I thould find her moft ready toem- 
brace the propofal which I had to com- 
municate ; and I refolved to pay her a 
vifit in perfon, for the pleafure of being 




















myfelf the bearer of fuch welcome intel- 
ligence. Many years had elapfed fince 
we met, and they were years that were 
not calculated to improve either the per- 
fon or the manners of my unfortunate 
friend. To fay truth, I perceived a ftrik- 
ing alteration in both.1t would beimpofhi- 
ble, I believe, for the moft accomplifhed 
of women to exilt iniuch fociety, as that 
to which Conftantiahad been cundemn- 
ed, without lofing a confiderable por- 
tion of her external graces. My friend 
appeared to melikea fine ftatue, that had 
been long expofed to all the injuries of 
bad weather: the beautiful poliih was 
gone, but that {uperior excellence remain- 
ed, which could not be atiefted by the 
influence of the fky. I wa:,indeed, at firit, 
greatly ftruck by a new and unexpected 
coartfenefs in her language and addreis ; 
but I foon perceived, that although her 
mmanners had fuffered, fhe ftill retained 
ali the ipirited tenderneis, and all the 
elegance of her mind. She magnihed 
the unlooked-for obligation of my vifit, 
with that cordial excefs of gratitude, with 
which the amiable unhappy are inclined 
toconfider the petty kindnetles of a triend 
—I wifhed indeed to affift her ; and be- 
lieved that chance had enabled me to do 
fo : but there were obttacles to prevent it, 
of which I had no apprehenfion. The 
firft reply that Conitantia made to my 
propofal, for her new fettlement in lite, 
was a filent but expreflive fhower of tears. 
To thefe, however, I gave aw:ong in- 
terpretation : for, knowing all the mifery 
of her prefent fituation, I imagined they 
were tears of joy, drawn from her by 
the fudden profpeét of an unexpected 
efcape from a {tate of the moit mortfy- 
ing dependence. She foon undeceived 
me, and, putiing into my hand two let- 
ters, which fhe had taken trom a little 
pocket-book, “* Here,” the faid, “is the 
fource of my tears, and the reafon why 
nothing remains for me, but to bleis 
you for your kind intention, without 
receiving any advantage from your de- 
fign of befriending 10 unfortunate a 
wretch.’ Conitantia continued to weep : 
and I eagerly fearched into this myfteri- 
ous fource ot her diftrefs. I founda the 
firit letter ia my hand contained her pe- 


tition to her father, which I have men- 
tioned already ; the fecond was his reply 
to her sequeit, a reply which it was im- 
poffible toread, without fharing the iuf- 
ferings both of the parent and the child. 
This unhappy father, ruined both in his 
fortune and his health, had been for fome 
t me tormented by an imaginary terror, 
the moit painful that can poilibly enter 
into a parental boiom ;_ he had conceived 
that 1 coniequence of his having ‘acri- 
ficed tne intereft of his younger daugh- 
ter to the eftablifhment of her filter, the 
deititute Conitantia would be at length 
reauced to a ftate of abiolute indigence 
anu proitituuon. Under the prefiure of 
this idea, which amounted almoit to tren- 
zy, he had replied to her requett. His 
letter was, wild, incoherent, and long : 
but the purport of it was, that if the ever 
quitted her preient refidence, while fhe 
herfelf was unmarried, and her aunt a- 
live, the woulda expoie herielt to the curfe 
of an offended father : and his maledic- 
tion was indeed, in this cale, dencunced 
againit her iv terms the moft vehement 
that the language of contending paffions 
could poflioly fupply. Having rapidiy 
peruied this lettcr, ] endeavoured to con- 
jole my poor weeping friend, by repre- 
fenting ut as the wild effufion of a very 
worthy but muguided man, whole unde- 
ferved calamities had impaired his rea- 
fon. ‘* My iather,” replied Conitantia, 
“is now at reit im his grave: and you, 
perhaps, may think it fuperitiuous in 
me to pay io much regard to this dif- 
trefiing letter; but he never in his lite 
laid any command upon ine, which was 
not iuggeited by his affeciion: and, 
wretched as | am, I cannot be difobe- 
dient even to his afhes.”’ Conftantia, 
though the thed many tears as the {poke, 
yet ipoke in the tone of a determined 
martyr. I repeated every argument that 
reaion and {riendihip could | fuggeit, to 
fhake a vefolution {fo pernicious to her- 
felt; but 1 could make no imprefiion on 
her mind: fhe had determined to adhere 
ftrigtly to the letter, as well as the ipirit, 
of her father’s interdi¢tion : and, as I 
perceived that fhe had an honeit pride in 
her filial puty, I could no longer think 


of oppoting it. Initead, therefore, of 
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recommending to her a new fyitem of 
life, I endeavoured to reconc le her mmd 
to her. preient fituation. ‘ Perhaps,” 
teplied Conttantis, “ no female orphan, 
who has been preferved by providence, 
from ab clute want, from infamy and 
guilt, ought to repine at her condition : 
ami when I confider the more deplorable 
wretchednefs of (ome unliappy beinys ot 
my own iex, whofe milery, perhaps, has 
arifen more from accident, than from 
voluntary error, I am inclined to re- 
proach my own heart for thofe mur- 
murs, which fometimes, I confeis to 
you, efcape from itin tolitude: yet, 1 
1 were to give you a genuine account 
of all that I endure, you, I know, 
would kindly aflure me, that the «if- 
content, which I ftrive in vain to fub- 
due, has not amounted to a cmme.”’ 
She then entered into a detzil of many 
domettic fcenes, and gave me fo frong 
a picture of a life deftitute of all focial 
comtort, and harrafled by fuch an infini- 
tude of di piriting vexations, that I ex- 
prefled a very fincere admiration ef the 
meek and modett fortituce which the had 
diiplayed in fupporting it folong. “I 
have, indeed, fuffered a great deal, 
fad Conttantia, with a deep figh , “ but 
the worlt is net over; I am afraid that 
J thall lofe all fenie of humanity: I can 
take no intereit m any thing: and, to 
confels a very painful truth to you, I 
do not teel asl ought to do, the un- 
defervel attention and friendthrp which 
1 am at this moment receiving from 


.* 


you.” I would have tried to rally het 
owt of theie gloomy phantafies : but 
the interrupted me, by exclamming, with 
a tiern vet low voice, “ Indeed itis truce; 
amd I can hy expiam my eniatrons to 
you, by fayinzg, that I feel as if mm: 
heart was turning into ftone.” Ti 
forcible expretnon, and the correlpord- 
ang cak ot countenance with which the 
wtteired if, rer 
Mens, wunahie to 1 
sndecd, as aiamicentabdic truth, t 

diffe: ent parts of her much-aitered f 
bore a itiong thouch fhilent teftirmon 
In hes Tace, which was one remmars 


ble for a fine complexion, and the mot 


@funmatca swok Of intenigent poou na- 
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ture, there now appeared a fallow pale- 
nefs, and, though not a four, yet a 
fettled de eétion ; her hands alfo had the 
fame bloodie!> 
neither the warmth nor the colour of 
living fleth: yet Conftantia was at this 
time perfectly free from every nominal 
chitemper. 

The entrance of mrs. Braggard pave 
a new turn to our converfation, but with. 
I hat good lady 


appearance, retaining 


out affording us relief. 


: 


endeavoured to entertain me with partt- 
cular attention: but there was fucka 
ftrange mixture of vulgar dignity and 
indeiicate face toufnels in her difcourfe, 
that the was very far from fucceeding in 
her degen. She aiked me, tf I were not 
greatly ftruck by the chonge that a few 
years had made in the countenance of her 
niece, hinting, m very coarfe terms of 
awkward jocularicy, that the lofs of her 
complexion was to be tmputed to her 
fingle life ; and adding, with an affected 
aw ot kindneis, that, as the bad fome 
very rich relations in Jamaica, fhe be- 
lieved the thould be tempted to carry the 
poor ¢ rl to the Weft Inches, to try all 
the chances of new acquaintance ina 
I perceived the pale 
cheek of Conftantia begin to redden at 
this language of her aunt. As the ex- 
preflions of that good lady grew more 
and more pa:niul to her ingenuous pride, 
the unfortunate Conttantia, who found 
it impoflible to fupprefs her tears, now 
quitted the room: but the returned to 


warner cinnate. 


us again in a few minutes, with an airet 
compoied forrow,and of meek endurance. 

I {oon ended my mortifying vilit, and 
left the town in which Conftantia refi. 
ded, with a difpolinon to quarrel with 
fortune for her unruttice and icity te my 
anuable friend. Ut feemed to me as if 


nature had deficned, that an affeétionate 


tivityancda wvous benevolence thould 
be the vital fprings mn Conftantia’s exift. 
€ but tt chance having thrown 


her into a fituation, which afforded no 


i rn nt to the lovely gu alitoes of 
her heart and mand, the was perifhing 
hi af im an unfriendly foal. 

My ; ‘ation was wounded by the 
renege of her Geftiny but the gencrous 


Conitantia, teeing the umpreflon, which 
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her fufferings had made upon me, wrote te mpted to leave her declining charge, 

me a letter of comiagiation. She ariaigned = to attend the wed img ef & more fort 

herfelf, with an amiable degree of mul. nate relanon, and was @li detained, by 

tice, for having painted to me, m co- iceoes of nuptial feltiwn om a dettant 
’ 5 fF ’ ® 


loers much too ftrong, the unpieaient count When [entered the ap rtment 
quahties ot her aunt, andthe diiqueerace of ¢ witinta, | perceived ua her eves 












































if of her own condion: the flattered me ray of joyous ammanon , thoegh her 
, with the idea that my wilt, amd sivece§ frame was jo emmscitte!, aod the labour. ‘ 
; to her, had given a more me caf ed under fuch a gcoucras «let tv, that a 
, to her raund ; and fic encowrage! me to fhe was unalde to ftand 1 The wiih 
h pe, that tune would make her a @er- owt athitan 
fect phuctopher. In the courte of a tew Having ienafie! | attem ant, fie a 
vears, I rece:ved toveral betters tron . feermedd to wick ; the i [ : 4 4 
’ frieral, and Ali im this comforta tyarn. ft wth (hat rema iim ter Gecaying 4 
At iength the tent my the following frame, to addreis me im the following 
. beblet : mai i 
t « My dear friend, * Be net ” ved, my dew end, 
: hl I am pr pare wr to it on, a fe ma at af ¥ ', wth " " yu y¥ ; 
. days, for a duftant country and, t mx, perhaps, expect lo leon, ‘ 
sf fore mv voparturc, I with t roubie f tide vu, | om, mh ittexim, 
” you wh an interciting cot hit a " ro, though melen. . 
ap it pofibie, maduige me with ct You ha tren heen ss 
d tunity of mmparting if to ¥ » § xxi ae to ‘iit tw Mis g 
“ where I now am. As it w m the tlorgive me, | tre, fo vou 
' lat tome I can expect the fat mhonof Ww hh A wilneis * h as ies s ale w curt a 
i. fecang you m this world’, lam perfusate) comiort, with wh I now k om the e 
J vou will Culmpey with this anxswus re- aprros g et f ny wu 4 sacte 9 } 4 
2 queft vt y have hea € iayv, t j ‘ ia 
le * Your much obliged, there was a pe " ru « ve “f 
- ** amc) very gratetul that heaven hu! afligned to me, i 7 
7 CONSTANTIA now feel, that J] tuo haiti une 4 if 
we In perufing this note, Ic: imued «6 ttpeWiathensa of prow ©. Piel | ey 
ie, that mrs. Bragyar A was gang to exe been furrounded with the aa 
ad cute the prowét the had mentwned, a happy comet te, I = 
ow was rca iy preparing to carry her | Pp =(feve, cea t a a ‘ 
to te Jamaica y {, on ref “10m, ww that of death in thet 4 ash! 
of were the cole, ( Rania might, I leghe atts } Ww Apo 
ma thought, have contnved to fee me with My pat morn , Ll erwit, f ‘ 
, ‘ more convenience in her paflige. How- aod I now pay the molt w 
. ever, I eyed her fu a as (feu r t? om I 1 
ith tionfly as | could. In a few minutes i he rimntry, ¢ yooh I a ‘ 
after my arrival im the town « (bh r, a, I} , c, 
ig reinied, I was inf rmed, by t tueord e ] thai © agai " i te tive 
om of the inn at which I Ropped, * “ ti of my tendere® +d ! e 
ald life of my poor friend was fuppoled to ¢ ietle buh , om ensth 
a. be in danger. This mformation at on J entreat the fa f ‘ . e 
-— explained to me the myttery of her | wd Copftantia, , 
| ae let. I haitened to the houle of mre. “ to be os -o# . ' 
sof Bragee {, and, im the meitt of my con wided fe, « 7 ; ' 
ing cern and anxzety tor my tuffere , he une . 
friend, I felt fome comfort on finding, * unber, @i | not hot 
the thet in our interview, we fhould net ent sTiment , and I tial 
ous termented by tet prefemce of ber wr ac peace of mind, ff ye ‘ y § 
feeling aunt: as that lady bed bern au I tall be basse uit 
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of my dear unhappy father.” The ten- 
der thoughts that overwhelmed. her, in 
mentioning her unfortunate parent, now 
rendered her utterance almoft indittinét ; 
yet the endeavoured to enter on fome 
private family reafons for applying to 
me on this fubjeét. I thought it moft 
kind to interrupt her, by a general af- 
furance of my conftant defire to obey, 
at all times, every injunction of her's; 
and, obferving to her, that her diltem- 
per appeared to be nothing but mere 
weaknefs of body, I expreffed a hope 
of feeing her reftored. But, looking 
fteadfaftly upon me, fhe faid, after a 
paufe of fome moments, ‘* be not fo 
unkind as to with me to recover ; for, 
‘in the world, I only fill up a place 
which may be better fupplied when I 
have made it empty."”’ The calm and 
pathetic voice, with which fhe pronounc- 
ed thefe affefting words of Shakefpeare, 
pierced me to the foul. I was unable to 
reply, and I felt an involuntary tear on 
my check. My poor friend perceived 
it,/ and immediately exclaimed, in a 
more affectionate tone, ** you are agood, 
but weak mortal; I mutt difmifs you 
from a fcene, which I hoped you would 
have fupported with more philofophy. 
Indeed, I begin alfo to feel, that it is 
teo much for us both ; if I find myfelf 
alittle itronger to-morrow, I will fee 
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you again; but if I refufe you admit. 
tance to my chamber, you mutt not be 
offended; and now you muft leave me ; 
do not attempt to fry, adieu, but give 
me your hand, and God blefs you!” 
Preffing her cold emaciated fingers to 
my lips, I left her apartment, as the 
ordered me, im filent hatte, apprehend- 
ing, from the changes in her counte- 
nance, that fhe was in danger of faint- 
ing. The next morning fhe fent mea 
fhort villet, in a trembling hand, beg- 
ging me to excufe her not feeing me a- 
gain, as it arofe from motives of kind- 
nefs—and in the evening fhe expired. 

Such was the end of this excellent, un- 
fortunate being, in the forty-fecond 
year of her age. The calamities of her 
lite, inftead of giving any afperity to 
her temper, had foftened and refined it. 
Farewel !—thou gentle and benevolent 
{pirit! If, in thy prefent fcene of hap- 
pier exiftence, thou art confcious of 
fublunary occurrences, difdain not this 
imperfect memorial of thy fufferings 
and thy virtues! and, if the pages I 
am now writing, fhould fall into the 
hand of any indigent and deie¢ted mai- 
den, whofe ill fortune may be fimilar 
to thine, may they foothe and diminifh 
the difquietude of her life, and prepare 
her to meet the cloie of it with piety and 
compoture ! 


ESD] |S ~O~ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE injured hufband—lines on the death of milfs Duff—winter, addreffed to 


mifs—, —ode to peace—the tapers—hiftorical fketch of the rife and progrefs of 
medicine—verfes written by a young lady who had agreed to make up a proteftant 
nurmery—tranflation of an ode of Horace—defcription of the climate of the Weft 
Indies—account of the ceremony ufed by failors in paffing the tropic, &c. are une 
der confideration. 

We have been in expeétation of the promifed communication of Amicus. 

The oration of dr. Rogers—the addrefs of the rev. William Smith—effay on 
the management of fheep, and various other pieces, intended for the prefent mu- 
feum, have been unavoidably poftponed. 

The ode fent as original, ‘* by a fubfcriber and friend,” as he terms himfelf, 
may be feen in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1788. This is a poor attempt 
atdeception. Had it been fentas an extract, its merit would have infured it a place. 

While we gratefully acknowledge our obligation to the friendfhip which induced 
Z. B. to tranfcribe fo many pieces for ourmufeum, we muft for the prefent de- 
eline making ufeof them: as fome of them, particularly that refpeéting a gar. 
dener, are very trite; and others uninterefting. 
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